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The anti-Communist law 

We are happy to print in our Correspondence sec- 
tion (p. 64 of this issue) the very constructive re- 
marks of Christopher Emmet regarding last week's 
article on the McCarran bill by Father Keenan of 
the AMERIcA staff. We have long known Mr. Emmet 
as a writer and speaker whose fight against commu- 
nism has been both unyielding and intelligent. Now 
that the McCarran bill is the law of the land, under 
the title of the Internal Security Act of 1950, in- 
terested parties have begun to take action. On Sep- 
tember 28 President Truman said that he would en- 
force the law, but that he would be in no hurry to 
issue the list of defense plants closed to Communists 
which the law calls for. What the law actually re- 
quires is that the Secretary of Defense shall decide 
whether the interests of security call for the listing 
of any given plant as closed to Communists or 
whether the interests of secrecy call for omission of 
such listing. This would seem to mean that extreme- 
ly “hush-hush” projects will have to operate without 
whatever additional security the law provides. The 
State Department took action on September 30 by 
ordering all its officials abroad to apply the sections 
of the law which refuse entry to advocates of totali- 
tarianism. The law defines totalitarianism as a system 
of unrepresentative government in which a single 
political party is indistinguishable from the govern- 
ment, and in which opposition is forcibly suppressed. 
With unconcealed distaste the State Department is 
addressing itself to the task of deciding how this af- 
fects our relations with such countries as Spain, Por- 
tugal and Argentina, not to mention Yugoslavia. On 
October 1 the ten Democratic Senators who voted 
to sustain Mr. Truman’s veto issued a statement urg- 
ing the next session of Congress, which meets No- 
vember 27, to modify the bill. In the meantime, how- 
ever, they said, it was the law and should be obeyed. 
The Daily Worker, on the other hand, had already 
begun in its September 25 issue to whoop it up for 
a “people’s veto” of the “illegal” law. For our own 
part, we feel that the law could very profitably be 
amended along the lines suggested by Mr. Emmet. 


Social security helps crippled children 

Among the social-security amendments passed by 
Congress last August was an increase in Federal aid 
to crippled children. When the Social Security Act 
was first adopted in 1935, the small sum of $2.8 mil- 
lion was appropriated for this purpose. Four years 
ago this was raised to $7.5 million. It has now been 
jumped to $12 million for the present fiscal year, and 
to $15 million thereafter. As in all Federal “grants- 
in-aid,” the States must set up acceptable programs 
of their own, and must match Federal funds with 
State funds. The Federal program for crippled chil- 
dren is administered through the Children’s Bureau, 
which was transferred in 1946 from the Department 
of Labor to the Federal Security Agency. The Social 
Security Act, fortunately, gives a flexible meaning to 
“crippled,” since the term is spelled out to include 
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“conditions which lead to crippling.” Under the Fed- 
eral program for crippled children over 200,000 handi- 
capped youngsters received professional treatment 
last year. Many more remain to be reached. The 
Children’s Bureau estimates, for example, that 175,- 
000 American children are afflicted with cerebral 
palsy. Voluntary groups, like the Cerebral Palsy So- 
ciety of New York City, have helped them, but few 
States. Some 200,000 are afflicted with epilepsy, which 
is now amenable to treatment. Rheumatic fever af- 
flicts a half-million and requires long and expensive 
treatment, which is provided by only twenty-five 
States. Although a million children have defective 
hearing, only ten States try to help them. Since phys 
ical disabilities account for the rejection of one in 
every four draftees, even from the narrow point of 
view of national defense the increased appropriation 
for crippled children is a sound investment. 


..and private social agencies 

The new social-security amendments also look to 
the strengthening of private social agencies—in fact, 
to the strengthening of all nonprofit organizations- 
by making it possible for their employes to be cov 
ered by Old Age and Survivors Insurance. Here is 
the way it will work: the employer, who is left free, 
must certify 1) that the organization desires to have 
the insurance system extended to its employes, and 
2) that two-thirds of its employes concur in the filing 
of the certificate. The certificate must be accom- 
panied by “a list containing the signature, address, 
and social security number (if any) of each employe 
who concurs in the filing of the certificate.” Once 
filed and accepted, the certificate binds the organiza- 
tion to pay half of the OASI tax and collect from those 
employes who have signed the certificate (or who 
have later joined the system) the other half. Once an 
organization has joined the system, it cannot with- 
draw for eight years. The full tax has been raised to 
3 per cent for 1950-53, to 4 per cent for 1954-59, and 
to 5 per cent for 1960-64. Although the tax rate can be 
changed by Congress, the new amendments look to a 
maximum tax of 6% per cent by 1970. Full benefits 
will be paid at the age of sixty-five to workers who are 
“fully insured,” i.e., who have worked at least half of 
the time on covered jobs between January 1, 1951 (for 
those whose coverage will start then) and the time 
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they retire. The amount of money they will receive 
will depend on their “average monthly wage” during 
the period of coverage. There are also valuable sur- 
vivors’ benefits. We hope that Catholic nonprofit or- 
ganizations offer this coverage to their employes 
immediately. 


Gamble on inflation 

Will the Administration win its big gamble to settle 
the Korean question and rearm the country without 
total economic mobilization? Three weeks ago many 
Government economists were plainly becoming jittery, 
and so were election-conscious politicians. That was 
before General MacArthur, in one of the boldest coups 
in military history, struck directly at Seoul and under- 
mined the whole Communist position around the 
Pusan beachhead. Before the U.S. landing at Inchon, 
the prospect was for a long, bitter campaign, extend- 
ing through the winter, to drive the invaders back 
across the Thirty-eighth Parallel. There was nothing 
in the war news to lessen the inflationary pressures, 
already evident before the outbreak of war, which 
continued to drive prices upward. By September 19, 
the wholesale commodity index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reached 169.1, nearly seventeen points above 
the same week in 1949. Farm products jumped from 
160.2 in September last year to 182.0; livestock from 
199.1 to 241.5; textile products from 138.0 to 156.0. 
Businessmen were openly saying that inflation was 
already here, and that seemed to be the verdict of the 
stock market too. The Government's first steps to halt 
the price rise only strengthened the popular conviction 
that the sky was likely to be the limit. The curbs on 
housing credit left room for a lot of new housing; the 
Federal Reserve Board's restrictions on installment 
buying were little more than a minor nuisance to well- 
heeled consumers. Across the land, one firm after an- 
other raised wages, all the way from five to fifteen per 
cent. The manufacturer who hadn’t raised his prices 
was the exception. It began to look like the 1942 wage- 
price rat race all over again. 


... is the gamble lost? 

Then MacArthur landed and laid siege to Seoul. In 
a few days it was evident that the war in Korea might 
be over in a matter of weeks. The speculators began 
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to unload. In the week ending September 26, primary 
prices dropped 0.2 per cent, led by livestock and food. 
Some of the steam ran out of the surge in rubber and 
cotton. The stock market drifted. Was the Administra- 
tion gamble, based on the enormous productivity of 
the American economy, beginning to pay off? Was it 
possible, as President Truman seemed to contend, to 
have both guns and butter without inflation? (The 
President, however, stressed the need for some sacri- 
fices on the part of all.) No one knew for sure. No one 
would know for sure until business rea!ly got down 
to the job of defense production. Relatively few war 
orders have as yet gone out to industry, and those 
which have been placed so far have not interfered with 
civilian production. There is yet no mad scramble for 
men and materials; no competitive struggle between 
consumers and the Government for scarce products. 
All that awaits the time when the new defense appro- 
priations are actually paid out. The fact that many 
commodity prices have somewhat receded in recent 
weeks is no sure indication that the Administration’s 
half-way policy has proved successful. The real test 
is yet to come, as Mr. Truman himself might be willing 
to concede. At any rate, he appears to be taking no 
chances. Reports from Washington indicate that he is 
assembling the stabilization machinery provided for by 
the Defense Production Act. If he is hoping for the 
best, he is also preparing for the worst. He could pre- 
pare more effectively if the Federal Reserve Board 
tightened the curbs on credit. With such curbs, and 
with still higher taxes to come in January, the Admin- 
istration gamble may yet pay off. But a prudent man 
would not bet on it. 


Hollywood’s foreign policy 

Effective U. S. propaganda abroad by The Voice of 
America and by the U. S. information centers is being 
undone by the type of film Hollywood exports, for 
example, to Austria. Foreign correspondent Paul Bar- 
nett of the New York Herald Tribune reports from 
Vienna that not only is Hollywood exporting to that 
city everything it is currently producing, without the 
slightest attempt at selection, but is digging up trash 
five, ten and fifteen years old which gives a totally 
false picture of American life and culture. What is 
even more astonishing, such a newspaper as the 
Wiener Kurier, sponsored by the U. S. Military Gov- 
ernment, will carry, in news columns usually devoted 
to important U. S. speeches and documents, an- 
nouncements of bathing-beauty contests in connec- 
tion with cheap U. S. films. This “strange propaganda 
stew” has the Commies chortling in delight. “What 
did we tell you,” they chorus. “Don’t you see that, 
despite all their talk about ideals and democratic 
culture, the Americans just can’t conceal the fact that 
they are crass and cheap?” The movie industry must 
begin at long last to realize its responsibilities. If 
it won't do this on its own, then the State Depart- 
ment and the U. S. Military Governments must take 
steps to see that it is done. 
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Nehru still the national hero 

One month ago Prime Minister Pandit Nehru seemed 
to be in for a rather rough time of it, come the next 
session of the Indian National Congress. When Pur- 
shottamdas Tandon, the outspoken critic of the Prime 
Minister’s foreign and domestic policies, took over the 
presidency of Nehru’s Congress party, there was threat 
of a serious split among its members (AM. 9/16, p. 
615). Nehru has confounded the prophets, however. 
At the conclusion of the recent fifty-sixth session of the 
Indian National Congress, the Prime Minister was still 
India’s national hero. The one dissenting note con- 
cerning foreign policy heard at the session was Tan- 
don’s expressed hope that India would soon draw 
closer to the Western democracies. It was particularly 
surprising that Nehru’s privately criticized handling 
of the Kashmir dispute went unquestioned. No criti- 
cism was heard of Nehru’s recent Minorities Pact with 
Pakistan, an agreement almost certain to rouse the ire 
of the communal-minded Tandon faction (Am. 4/22, 
p. 76). Though the session proved to be a vindication 
of the Prime Minister, one issue arose which may still 
cause dispute within the party. The members were 
unable to determine who was to choose the candidates 
for the forthcoming parliamentary elections. As the 
Hindu, a Madras daily, states, “The entire future of 
Congress may depend on the right answering of this 
question. All Congressmen are agreed that Congress 
is not what it was.” There is a growing feeling in India 
that if Congress is to continue as a well-knit, disci- 
plined party, strong enough to lead the people and 
test its strength against opposition parties, its candi- 
dates must be men who can stand on their own merits. 
Too many have apparently been basking in the re- 
flected glory of the national hero, and have forgotten 
that while agitation befits a people struggling for in- 
dependence, constructive leadership is called for in a 
party in power. 


Self-help in Southeast Asia 

A five-day conference of British Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers ended in London on September 29. 
The meeting was a sequel to the prior conference 
held in Colombo, Ceylon, last January. It was there 
that Australia emerged with an enthusiastically re- 
ceived plan for future Commonwealth cooperation 
aimed at sharing all possible resources in the interest 
of the Southeast Asian nations. At the recent London 
meeting the representatives of India, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon, Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak and North Borneo 
moved a step closer toward their mutual agreement 
for extensive economic development. Indonesia, In- 
do-China, Burma and Thailand will be kept informed 
of developments in the hope that they too will join 
in. Since the plan is still incomplete and awaits the 
final approval of the respective Governments, it has 
not been made public. It is known, however, that the 
emphasis is on food production and related enter- 
prises rather than on the more ambitious programs 
for industrialization that usually attract backward 


countries emerging from a state of colonialism. One- 
third of the ultimate cost will be paid for by Common- 
wealth sources. The rest will come from local loans, 
private investments and international aid. The con- 
ference had a twofold significance. 1) For the first 
time since the war such a plan has been devised 
without any expectation of aid from the United 
States. It is a healthy thing that the Commonwealth 
nations realize that America alone cannot stem the 
tide of communism in Asia. 2) The conference gave 
new proof of Commonwealth solidarity. It was or- 
iginally called for the basic reason that when and if 
the Russian bell tolls for one, it will toll for all. 


India’s new ally 

Wearing the caracul cap that for generations has 
been the symbol of the Indonesian nationalist move- 
ment, Lambertus N. Palar took his seat alongside the 
dais in the UN General Assembly on September 28. 
His country, the Republic of Indonesia, had been 
voted into the UN by acclamation as the sixtieth 
member of the world organization and the first new 
member since Israel’s admission in the spring of 
1949. Mr. Palar is no stranger to the UN. For more 
than three years he pleaded the cause of his coun- 
try’s independence before that body. He is now his 
country’s chief delegate, pledging to use “our votes 
with the votes of the small nations in the cause of 
justice and peace.” In a way the admission of Indo- 
nesia is something of a triumph of the UN itself. For 
four years after the surrender of Japan the Indo- 
nesian question was a thorn in its side. By March, 
1949 the UN Security Council had passed its thir- 
teenth resolution in an effort to promote the peaceful 
settlement of the vexing problem of Indonesian inde- 
pendence. Patience finally paid off. On December 27, 
1949 the Netherlands abandoned all claims to sov- 
ereignty over the islands. Though Indonesia does not 
have the prestige of the sprawling sub-continent of 
India in Asiatic affairs, her presence in the UN is 
likely to confront the Western Powers with puzzling 
inconsistencies so characteristic of Pandit Nehru’s 
foreign policy. Her primary ties are with the West. 
She looks to the West for economic rehabilitation. 
Yet, like India, she has recognized the Red regime in 
China and indicated that she will not “take sides” 
between East and West in world politics. India has 
a new ally in the world arena. 


Russia’s ineradicable religious faith 

We in this country can hardly conceive of the ter- 
rible difficulties encountered by any Catholic priest 
who undertakes to work for souls in Russia. Such is 
the view, based upon immense experience, of the 
Reverend Leopold Braun, of the Augustinian Fathers 
of the Assumption, who for twelve years was pastor 
of the Church of St. Louis in Moscow, the sole Cath- 
olic Church still functioning in the entire vast Soviet 
Union. Such must undoubtedly be the conviction of 
Father John Brassard, A.A., one of Father Braun’s 
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successors, who was recently denied the use of the 
church by the Soviet authorities. His companion, the 
Reverend Jean Thomas, A.A., has been refused re- 
newal of a Moscow residence permit. With these 
difficulties in mind, observes Father Braun, writing 
on “The Faith and Peoples of Russia” in the first is- 
sue of Mission Studies: 
It is utterly fantastic, blissfully poetic and su- 
premely naive for anyone to even make mention 
of a spiritual “underground” in Russia, in the 
normal acceptance and interpretation of that 
term. 
Yet, according to Father Braun, it can be said with 
truth that Russia must still be looked upon as a land 
where the Christian tradition has not been extinguished. 
The tremendous efforts of the atheistic State, 
supposedly separated from the Church, have not 
succeeded in destroying after thirty-three years 
the religious convictions of the good Russian 
people. A German officer of the Wehrmacht re- 
porting from Russia to headquarters in Berlin 
during this last war characterized the invaded 
nation as being “incurably religious.” 
Although Russian Orthodoxy was and still remains 
the predominant religion of Russia, Catholicism is 
by no means a negligible factor. Notes Father Braun: 
There was not a single city of importance in the 
Russia of pre-World War II that did not have 
at least one or more Catholic churches of the 
Latin Rite, not counting one or more Catholic 
churches and missions of the Oriental Rite. 
Catholicism never really flourished at any time in 
Russia. Yet in spite of almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles subtly set up by Czarist legislation, “Cathol- 
icism had truly expanded through the land.” There 
was a remarkable array of Catholic institutions and 
religious communities. 


- ++ founds our hopes for the future 

It is only by careful study of the past experiences 
of Christianity and of Catholicism in Russia that 
Western Catholics can form any intelligent idea of 
what the future may hold for the faith in Russia, if 
and when that immense territory, with its number- 
less races and nationalities and 163 different lan- 
guages and dialects is again placed in contact with 
the rest of the world. Father Braun emphasizes the 
appeal that the beautiful and inspiring ceremonies 
of the Eastern liturgy make to the Slav mind. The 
solemn Russian vigil for the dead, for instance, the 
night before a funeral, is not paralleled by anything 
in the Latin Rite, outside of the old monastic Orders. 
Less suspected by Westerners, however, is the in- 
credible degree of suspicion and downright persecu- 
tion which the Russian Catholics who professed the 
Eastern Rite have had to suffer both from the Czarist 
and from the Soviet regimes. It was branded as the 
most insidious form of Roman proselytism. The ter- 
rible persecutions suffered by the Ruthenian Cath- 
olics in Galicia and the incredible efforts the Soviet 
Government has used in trying to make them join the 
Russian Orthodox Church testify to the regime’s con- 
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viction as to the spiritual “danger” of a Christian 
faith that is both universal—that is Catholic—and is 
yet Slavic in its manner of expression. Incidentally, 
notes Father Braun, L. P. Beria, actual head of the 
reorganized MVD, the Soviet secret police, himself 
a Georgian, like Stalin, is the man responsible for the 
intense persecution of the Georgian Catholics of the 
Eastern Rite. Limitless sufferings, however, have 
evoked limitless courage among the Russian Catho- 
lics of Latin and of Eastern Rites alike. Their cour- 
age and their faith are our pledge of the ultimate 
triumph of the faith in a Russia someday, with God’s 
help, to be set free. 


No room for the middle class 

New Yorkers know that there is something more 
difficult to obtain than tickets for South Pacific. It 
is an apartment for a middle-class family, a family 
with an annual income of, say $3,500-$7,000 a year. 
Stuyvesant Town, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company's housing project for families of moderate 
income, had on file 200,000 applications for its 8,755 
apartments before closing its books. Stuyvesant Town’s 
rentals average $18 per room monthly by agreement 
with the City of New York, which made possible the 
assembling of properties covering fifteen city blocks. Its 


neighbor, Peter Cooper Village, where rents average" 


$28 per room monthly, is the only other major devel- 
opment built in Manhattan since the war at rentals 
within the range of middle-class incomes. Most new 
rental housing, erected by private builders and fi- 
nanced by private capital, is of the “luxury” type 
costing (at least in Manhattan) from $50 per room 
monthly up. Older apartments, whose rentals are held 
down by State controls, are solidly filled, being passed 
on from friend to friend whenever a vacancy happens 
to occur. 


... is a tie becoming a noose? 

Where are the middle-income families of our cities to 
live? More and more they are being forced to join 
the migration to new more distant and standardized 
suburbs. Their exodus deprives the city of the civic 
and cultural contributions of their group. More omi- 
nous still, it threatens to leave our urban areas the 
angry political and economic arenas of the clashing 
interests of the rich and the subsidized poor. Builders, 
interviewed by New York Times reporter, Robert C. 
Doty, see no solution for urban redevelopment with- 
out joint public and private initiative. That is why the 
defeat of the middle-income housing bill in March 
(Am. 3/25) was another set-back for the white-collar 
class. “Middle-class” has been used by many writers 
as an opprobrious epithet, connoting small-minded 
and self-centered attitudes. No doubt the middle 
classes have themselves to blame for some of the losses 
they have suffered in recent decades. The fact re- 
mains that they are the balance-wheel of society. A 
tie should not be made the symbol of the noose by 
which they are being strangled. 
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If anybody imagined that the Korean war threw off- 
cial Washington into a dither, he may be assured that 
it was nothing compared to the effects of the unex- 
pectedly sudden victory. We are told that our friends in 
the United Nations are worried lest we will have one 
of our unaccountable let-downs now. They can also 
be assured that the American Government, from top 
to bottom, shares that same fear intensely. 

It may seem paradoxical that victory should bring 
with it more problems than war itself. But hasn't it 
always? We have usually been in more danger of 
losing the peace than of losing a war, and certainly 
everybody in power in Washington knew that Soviet 
Russia would aim at just that result and would use 
the United Nations for that purpose, as it has. 

Yet it seems to me that the danger of losing the 
peace in Korea, disastrous as that might be, is nothing 
in the eyes of Washington to the danger we may run 
of losing the peace right here at home. Fortunately, 
the Congress is in recess, or there is no telling what 
precipitate action might have been taken in repealing 
the defense appropriations which it passed under the 
frightful stress of the Korean war. 

Yet, right here is another worry for the Administra- 
tion. The Democrats running for election or re-election 
will be under the necessity of justifying high taxes 
which the electorate may or may not now consider to 
be any longer necessary. 

In all this, it begins to look as if the key man in 
this matter is not going to be the Secretary of State, 
but Secretary of Defense Marshall. It is he who will 
have the task of guiding the meeting this month of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in its plan- 
ning for European defense. He will have to keep our 
new, vast rearmament program going at top speed 
and low economy. Moreover, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
now report to him, not to the President. Since our 
policy from now on indefinitely will be military, he 
will be our chief policy maker, and besides, the deci- 
sions he makes will have a profound effect on produc- 
tion, both military and civilian, as well as on wages 
and prices. And he will have to do all this in concord 
with the State Department, the other Departments, 
and, when it comes back, the Congress. It is obviously 
quite a job for a 69-year-old. 

Secretary Marshall, however, has the reputation of 
having learned in the Army how to delegate power. 
He will have to do that, or the job will kill or ruin 
him, as it killed Forrestal and ruined Johnson. It is 
taken for granted that his first big delegation will 
be to Robert Lovett himself, an old hand at managing 
and delegating. Maybe now our military establishment 
will become a smooth-running machine. 

Wiirrip Parsons 


The 40th annual meeting of the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, founded in 1910 at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D.C., will meet in 
that city, November 2-6. More than 1,500 delegates, 
representing hundreds of U.S. Catholic organizations, 
are expected to attend. The annual meeting of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, of which Archbishop 
Patrick A. O’Boyle of Washington is National Spiritual 
Director, will meet in conjunction with the Charities 
Conference. 

» While Christian rural life is, and must be, a primary 
concern of Catholic sociologists, it is refreshing to 
note that the Institute of Industrial Relations of Loyola 
University, New Orleans, La., lists among its courses 
for the coming semester one on “Your Happiness As 
A City Dweller.” 

» Social Order, a monthly published since 1947 on a 
restricted, experimental basis, will make it first public 
bow next January. It deals in a scholarly, yet popular, 
way with social, economic and religious problems in 
the light of Catholic teaching, with an eye to practical 
work in today’s world. Published by the Institute of 
Social Order, 3115 South Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, 
Mo. Price (ten issues per year): $4. 

» The first Natural Law Institute to be held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., will meet on October 19, at the Hotel 
Biltmore. The Institute is sponsored by the School of 
Law of Loyola University of Los Angeles. On the 
committee are Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles, and several prominent 
judges and attorneys of the city. 

» The Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP) will 
dispatch sixty carloads of food by ship from the port of 
Chicago for the hungry and friendless overseas on 
October 24, in observance of United Nations Day. 
Seventeen states have already sent food for the ship- 
ment, and additional pledges are daily coming in. 
CROP-—sponsored by the National Catholic Rural Life 
conference, War Relief Services-—NCWC, Church 
World Service and Lutheran World Relief—has distrib- 
uted in its three years’ existence 3,555 carloads of farm 
commodities under religious auspices. CROP is espe- 
cially interested in orphans and the homeless, aged 
and sick who are not included in governmental relief 
programs. 

» Most Rev. Patrick J. Byrne, M.M., Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Korea, missing since the Communist invasion 
of South Korea (AM. 7/22, p. 405) is now reported to 
have been taken with them by the Red armies retreat- 
ing before the UN forces. With him was Rev. William 
Booth, M.M., his secretary. 

» At St. John’s, Newfoundland, on September 29, died 
Most Rev. Edward P. Roche, 76, Archbishop of that 
diocese since 1915. R.I.P. C. K. 
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To cross or not to cross 


While the UN argued the best conditions under which 
a lasting peace might be restored to a war-torn Korea, 
South Korean forces had advanced fifty miles beyond 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel in pursuit of a thoroughly 
demoralized Communist army. Their penetration into 
enemy territory made academic the long-winded de- 
bates which were taking place in the UN General 
Assembly during the week of October 1. With a bril- 
liant military victory and the final accomplishment of 
UN aims of last June within reach, several minority 
factions succeeded in tying up UN proceedings while 
they discussed the advisability of pursuing an aggres- 
sor who refused to surrender. 

Before the issue had been put to a vote, the vast 
majority of the sixty member nations of the UN had 
had their say on three resolutions designed to bring 
peace to Korea. The first resolution was extremely 
logical. The second was hypocritical. The third was 
a perfect example of ineffectual fence-straddling. By 
the time this issue of America had begun to roll off 
the presses, however, logic had prevailed in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

By Wednesday, October 4, the positions of the three 
major camps involved in the UN discussions had 
crystallized. 

1. The majority position, as submitted in the form 
of a resolution by Australia, Brazil, Cuba, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines and Britain, 
stated that there was no possibility of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean problem until the North Koreans, 
already judged the aggressors, were completely de- 
feated. It called for the establishment of a freely 
elected, unified, independent and democratic govern- 
ment in the sovereign state of Korea. It also called 
for the continued presence of UN forces in the country 
until these objectives were realized. 

2. The Soviet bloc demanded an immediate cease- 
fire, the withdrawal of UN troops and country-wide 
elections with the “indispensable participation” of 
Soviet Russia and Red China on the UN commission 
supervising the voting. 

3. The “middle of the road” nations, led by India 
and Yugoslavia, thought that the UN forces should not 
cross the Thirty-eighth Parallel. They demanded a 
cease-fire but thought that UN troops should remain 
in the country in the positions they then held. 

The vote on the above proposals finally came on 
the evening of October 4, when UN delegates approved 
the eight-power resolution, 47 to 5, with 8 absten- 
tions, thus giving the UN forces authority to cross the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel. The disturbing thing about this 
whole UN debate, however, is the fact that the organi- 
zation seems to be faltering after its spectacular be- 
ginnings of last June. It is clear that the whole purpose 
of Mr. Vishinsky’s resolution is to restore the status 
quo in North Korea. The Russian formula for Korea is 
designed to create a Korean vacuum to be filled by 
Communists. For the UN to consider this proposal 
is equivalent to considering the repudiation of its his- 
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toric action of last June. To accede to it would mean 
the surrender of what has already been achieved at the 
cost of thousands of lives. Such dilly-dallying with 
Soviet Russia as has been manifested in the current 
UN debates has weakened this newly won prestige of 
the world security organization. 

On the other hand, the conditions set down in the 
majority position, so ably defended by Percy C. 
Spender, Australian Minister for External Affairs, on 
October 3, are the minimum required to insure a 
peaceful Korea. 

The first task, as the joint resolution recognizes, 

is to “restore conditions of stability throughout 

Korea.” And when I say throughout Korea, I mean 

both north and south of the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 
Nothing less than the terms of this eight-power reso- 
lution can justify the lives already sacrificed for the 
attainment of the UN’s declared purpose in Korea. 

The second minority bloc, which has proposed its 
resolution under the aegis of India and Yugoslavia, 
is unduly concerned with the importance of the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel. Since it is the stated purpose of the 
UN to put down aggression and unify Korea, it is 
pointless to continue discussing the Parallel, much less 
to worry about crossing a fictitious line. 

Furthermore, the spokesman for the Indian delega- 
tion, Sir Benegal Rau, seems to have forgotten that 
this artificial boundary was first set up by Russia her- 
self in open defiance of a UN commission bent on 
establishing a unified Korea. Having set it up, the 
Soviet puppet chose to abolish it by its wanton attack 
of last June 25. By some strange twisted logic Sir 
Benegal now accedes to a Soviet demand that it be 
reconstituted. Though the Indian delegate insists that 
he is “middle of the road,” he could not be more ef- 
fectively playing into Soviet hands. 

It is quite true that a concerted advance by UN 
forces north of the Parallel might strengthen North 
Korean opposition. As the situation now exists, with 
General MacArthur’s armies ready to pursue the bat- 
tered Communist forces, the probability is that the UN 
is in for a long, confused period of guerilla fighting. 
There will be hide-and-seek warfare in the mountains, 
the villages and the back alleys. Korea will almost cer- 
tainly require a large occupation force to police the 
area for some time to come. Sir Benegal Rau, how- 
ever, fears that crossing the Parallel might spread the 
conflict beyond Korea and into Red China. That is 
mere probability. On the other hand to permit the 
Communists to reorganize behind the Parallel is to 
forego a unified Korea. That is a certainty. 
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That loan to Spain 


The $62.5-million loan to Spain voted by Congress as 
part of the 1950-51 “omnibus” appropriations bill (Am. 
9/9, p. 572) has brought to a head the question of our 
relations with Spain. 

When funds for the European Recovery Program 
were first voted in the spring of 1948, the House of 
Representatives showed a strong determination to in- 
clude Spain among its beneficiaries. Its members twice 
voted decisively to amend the Administration’s bill by 
extending aid to Spain. The Senate conferees eliminat- 
ed this amendment on the ground that the inclusion 
or exclusion of any country was to be decided by our 
European “partners” in the program. 

In 1949, Senator Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) proposed 
an amendment to the foreign-aid appropriations bill 
setting aside $50 million for loans to Spain through the 
Export-Import Bank. This amendment was ruled out 
of order, since Spain was not a member of the ERP 
group of nations. Most Republican Senators favored 
the McCarran amendment; the Democrats overwhelm- 
ingly opposed it in the vote on this ruling. Mean- 
while the Export-Import Bank, which Spain’s repre- 
sentatives sounded out on loans reportedly totaling 
$1 billion, found Spain a poor risk. 

In February, 1949 the Spanish Government was 
able to arrange a short-term loan of $25 million from 
the Chase National Bank. That’s all the American 
money Spain has got its hands on. 

The opposition to lending large sums of money to 
Spain, of course, has come from the Truman Admin- 
istration. On May 11, 1949, Secretary of State Acheson, 
in a full-dress statement of our attitude towards the 
Franco regime, said that we would “abstain” from 
voting on the resolution in the UN General Assembly 
to restore full diplomatic representation to Madrid 
(Am. 5/28/49, p. 279). By January 20, 1950, however, 
the Secretary was ready to admit that the UN policy 
of withdrawing heads of missions from the Spanish 
capital had failed. The United States, he declared, was 
ready to vote for a UN resolution leaving members 
free to send ambassadors or ministers to Spain (Am. 
2/4, p. 515). He recognized—somewhat later than most 
people—“the inconsistency of accrediting ambassadors 
to such countries as those in Eastern Europe whose 
regimes we do not condone, while, at the same time, 
refusing to appoint an ambassador to Spain.” The Gen- 
eral Assembly, which met only on September 19, has 
up to now found more urgent questions to deal with. 

The Secretary’s change of heart has not gone so far 
as to approve of a Spanish loan, however. The U.S. 
Senate, as late as last April 27, was in the same mood 
when it turned down by a vote of 47-35 a McCarran 
amendment qualifying Spain for Marshall Plan aid 
and giving her special status as an applicant for Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans. 

The outbreak of Communist aggression in Korea 
transformed the mood of the Senate. On August 1 it 
voted 65-15 in favor of a $100-million appropriation 


outside of ERP funds for a Spanish loan. On August 
25 the House cut the sum to $62.5 million and put it 
into the “omnibus” bill, where the Senate agreed to it. 

President Truman on August 3 denounced the Sen- 
ate’s maneuver. He said that if Spain wanted a loan it 
should apply to the Export-Import Bank. Confronted 
by passage of the loan by Congress, the President was 
said, at the end of August, to have determined to “im- 
pound” the loan. But at a press conference he evaded 
questions about his intentions. 

We think it is high time for the Administration to 
get down off its high horse and become realistic about 
Spain. The Franco regime’s “fascism” is obviously ex- 
aggerated by left-wingers. Certainly Spain is not a 
threat to the world’s peace. Quite the contrary: we 
badly need Spanish support to help us defend West- 
ern Europe against Russia. It is true, the President 
should make sure that the loan is used by the Spanish 
Government for constructive purposes, according to 
ECA standards. That should not be hard to do. 

Congress seems to have gauged the pulse of Ameri- 
can public opinion much better than the Administra- 
tion. A Gallup poll published on September 21 re- 
vealed that half of those questioned favored inviting 
Spain to join the North Atlantic Pact, whereas only 
one-quarter opposed it. Even more favored giving 
Spain military supplies and economic aid if she would 
agree to help us in the event of war with Russia. The 
Administration could no doubt get such commitments 
from Madrid if it tried. 


What makes industrial peace? 


With the appearance on September 22 of its eighth 
case study, the National Planning Association passed 
the midway mark in its ambitious investigation into 
the causes of industrial peace. 

A nonprofit, nonpolitical group, now sixteen years 
old, NPA is singularly qualified to undertake a task of 
this kind. In addition to academic luminaries, its mem- 
bership comprises a good cross-section of leaders of 
labor, management and agriculture. As a result, NPA 
studies on current economic questions are stamped 
with an authority not enjoyed perhaps by any other 
private group in the country. 

The decision to plumb the causes of industrial peace 
was made back in December, 1946, when Clinton 
Golden, a vice-president of the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO), arose at a meeting of NPA trustees 
and announced: “The time has come when, instead of 
looking into the causes of conflict that we know and 
hear so much about, we ought to try to discover how 
much peace there is and what makes peace.” The reac- 
tion was immediate and favorable. In no time, the 
“NPA Committee on the Causes of Industrial Peace 
under Collective Bargaining” was formed and decided 
to study fifteen selected cases. Its first study, an in- 
vestigation into the peaceful relations existing at 
Crown Zellerbach and other Pacific Coast pulp and 
paper concerns, appeared in 1948. In rapid succession, 
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there followed studies of Libby-Owens-Ford, Dewey 
and Almy, Hickey-Freeman, Sharon Steel, Lockheed 
Aircraft, Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper, and the 
most recent study, Marathon Corporation of Marathon, 
Wisconsin. (Marathon, a medium-sized firm employ- 
ing three thousand people in the United States, is in 
the competitive paper and pulp industry. ) 

While it is yet too early to claim that NPA has 
isolated the causes of industrial peace—none of the 
giants of U.S. industry has yet been surveyed—the 
Marathon report reinforces a sufficient number of 
earlier conclusions to suggest that a definite pattern 
is slowly emerging. At Marathon, where there has 
been no strike for thirteen years, the NPA researchers 
found that: 

1. The company fully accepts unionism and collec- 
tive bargaining. 

2. The unions—of which there are seven, all affiliat- 
ed with the AFL—recognize that the welfare of their 
members is bound up with the profitable operation of 
the company. 

3. The unions are strong, responsible, democratic. 

4. There being no serious ideological difficulties, the 
unions and the company trust one another and do not 
question their respective motives. 

5. All parties eschew a legalistic approach to their 
bargaining relationship, concentrating on day-to-day 
problems and wasting no time trying to define “ab- 
stract principles.” 

6. There is frequent union-management consulta- 
tion and a frank exchange of information. 

In every single case study preceding the Marathon 
report, the investigators found the same six elements 
to be present. If these do not add up to the final an- 
swer to the problem of industrial relations, at least 
they indicate a path which unions and managements, 
desirous of a stable, friendly relationship, can safely 
follow. They also appear to vindicate not merely the 
general philosophy of labor-management relations as 
set forth in papal social teaching, but also many of its 
detailed recommendations. We look forward to the 
remaining studies in the NPA series and earnestly 
commend tl.e whole project to our readers. The NPA 
studies, which sell for a dollar apiece, may be obtained 
by writing to NPA headquarters, 800-21st Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Genocide pact imperiled 


Almost four years ago, on November 2, 1946, the UN 
delegations of Cuba, India and Panama submitted an 
additional item for the General Assembly’s agenda: 
the prevention and punishment of the crime of geno- 
cide, i.e., any attempt to destroy, wholly or partly, a 
national, ethnical, racial or religious group. Assembly 
committees spent two years in the careful formulation 
of a draft convention. Finally, on December 9, 1948, 
the Genocide Convention was unanimously adopted. 
The U.S. delegate said when he signed it: 
I am privileged to sign this convention on behalf 
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of my Government, which has been proud to 

take an active part in the effort of the United Na- 

tions to bring this convention into being. 
America has chronicled and commented on the Ad- 
ministration’s frequent but futile attempts to secure 
Senate ratification. The last such effort was President 
Truman’s letter of August 26 in which he called for 
prompt and favorable action as 

essential to the effective maintenance of our lead- 

ership of the free and civilized nations of the 

world in the present struggle against the forces 

of aggression and barbarism. 
Reports from Lake Success indicate that the free and 
civilized nations of the world are assuming the lead- 
ership our Senate shirked. At this writing 18 of the 
necessary 20 nations have deposited their ratifications. 
Four more—France, Haiti, Costa Rica and Korea— 
have ratified but have not officially given notice of 
the fact. As Robert Schuman, France’s Foreign Min- 
ister, promised before he left for home that France 
would soon complete its part, it is possible that the 
Convention will be finally adopted by November 2, 
the fourth anniversary of its introduction to the As- 
sembly. The hundreds of civic and religious organiza- 
tions, among which Catholic groups have been promi- 
nent, supporting this Convention should then make 
yet another effort to win Senate ratification. That 
might come while the current Assembly is still in 
session. 

The Communists, of course, remain bitterly op- 
posed to the Convention, which outlaws their favorite 
outdoor sport. That is why we are worried by what 
is going on in the UN’s International Law Commis- 
sion. The Commission is circulating a “restricted” draft 
code of “Offenses against the Peace and Security of 
Mankind.” Ten offenses are listed as crimes punishable 
under international law. The Code itself is unexcep- 
tionable, apart from being so comprehensive that it is 
bound to evoke months and even years of debate in 
the Assembly. 

The curious thing about this Code is that Section 8 
of Article I reproduces the Genocide Convention ver- 
batim. We are therefore moved to ask: 1) Do the 
drafters of the Code expect the Genocide Convention 
to come into force? 2) If they do, what is the purpose 
of including genocide in the Code, since it would 
already be an international crime? 3) If they do not, 
would not the opposition which prevented ratification 
of the Convention also prevent adoption of the Code? 
4) Why did the drafters of the Code omit mention of 
the word “Genocide,” which it has taken four years 
to explain to the world? 5) How large was the part 
played by Communists and Communist sympathizers 
in the drafting of the Code? 

If we wanted to scuttle the Genocide Convention 
we would wrap it up in a complicated and highly con- 
troversial code of laws about which debate would 
rage for years. 

Actually, we want the Genocide Convention adopted. 
So we hope that France, Haiti, Costa Rica and Korea 
will deposit their ratifications forthwith. 
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Point Four 
for Catholics 


John LaFarge 








Doric THE LAST DAYS of August and the 
first days of September this year, a group of some 
twenty-five priests and laymen met at Blue Ridge 
Summit, Pa., to discuss very informally the Catholic 
viewpoint on rural life and rural economic and social 
problems in the modern world. Among those present 
were farm experts and country pastors, officials of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, observ- 
ers and advisers to various international organizations, 
such as the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, priests from the foreign missions, and 
a couple of journalists. Graciously presiding over the 
discussions was the archbishop of one of the country’s 
most progressive dioceses. An indefatigable student 
and a keen inquirer into the heart of each disputed 
point, he provided a continually stimulating yet mod- 
erating influence. 

Rural life is not itself an explosive topic, except 
when farmers get arguing among themselves. But in 
our internationally geared world it touches on mat- 
ters that can and often do explode. One of these is 
the terrific problem of the vast areas of the world 
which are suffering from undeveloped natural re- 
sources, from mismanagement, or from sheer ignor- 
ance of advanced agricultural methods. These are the 
regions where Communist propaganda gets in its very 
effective work, whether it be China, India, Southeast 
Asia, the Near and Middle East or tropical Africa. 
No single expression for these regions is quite satis- 
factory. “Undeveloped” or “under-developed” areas is 
about as good as any. It is to these regions that Presi- 
dent Truman expects to send financial aid and tech- 
nical assistance by means of the $34.5-million “Point 
Four” program that he launched by an executive order 
on September 8, after it had finally received the ap- 
proval of the United States Congress (Am. 9/23, p. 
634). 

CaTHOLIC CONCERN 


The world-wide vision and experience of the Blue 
Ridge conferees led them to take very seriously a ques- 
tion which the Point Four program lays squarely on 
the table. How far are Catholics in this country inter- 
ested in taking an active part in the technical-assis- 
tance part of the program, and what should they think 
of doing about itP Here are a few considerations that 
were brought up in the discussions. 

Why, it may be asked, should Catholics be par- 
ticularly concerned to qualify and work as part of the 
various technical services that are being brought to 
the undeveloped areas? One plain answer is that if 
we do not take part in these services, we can only 
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That Catholics have « special interest in, and can 
make a valuable contribution to, President Truman's 
Point Four program for the development of back- 
ward areas of the world is Father LaFarge’s thesis 
here. An associate editor of AMentcA, he is the author 
of No Postponement (Longmans Green, 1950), which 
studies the Point Four program as an opportunity 
for United States moral world leadership. 


blame ourselves if American foreign-service agents 
introduce into their work ideas and philosophies re- 
pugnant to our own concepts of sound policy and 
Christian morality. To take a simple example. One of 
the Blue Ridge conferees, a practical Midwestern 
farmer, was a member of a five-man commission sent 
out to investigate social and economic conditions in 
one of the Southeast Asian countries. The problem of 
overpopulation stared the commissioners in the face. 
Three of them could propose only a single solution for 
that problem: birth control. Only one of them, be- 
sides the Catholic member, had the intelligence and 
the courage to attack the question in a different way. 

Catholics and believers in general are shocked at 
the growth of secularism in this country. Yesterday, 
moral standards were merely forgotten; today, social 
experts voice angry opposition to the mention of any 
inflexible moral norms. Yet the harm done by the 
moral and religious pagan at home is less than the 
evil he can accomplish when sent to represent our 
country’s ideas and educational methods in foreign 
lands, especially when he is placed among peoples 
over whom he may wield practically the power of life 
and death. Teachers or social workers who entertain 
loose notions concerning marriage and the family are 
poorly equipped to deal with native cultures of peo- 
ples among whom family ties and family economy 
play a part even more decisive than they ordinarily do 
with us. 


MAN AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Catholics, furthermore, have a contribution to make 
to the Point Four program over and above that of 
providing an antidote for grosser moral and religious 
errors. Through the years the Church has developed 
a series of conclusions with regard to the relation of 
man—the individual, the family and the community— 
to the land, the sea, the forest and other of God's 
natural gifts. Since ninety per cent of those who will 
be reached by the Point Four program are “agricul- 
turists” in some form or other, which would include 
fishermen and woodsmen, such conclusions are def- 
initely to the point. They touch upon such matters 
as a Christian policy towards the evils of over-concen- 
trated or absentee ownership of the land; towards the 
family-type farm—its nature, its effectiveness when 
properly equipped with modern inventions and ma- 
chinery; towards various forms of land tenancy, and 
the like. 

The Catholic rural-life movements in various coun- 
tries—the United States, Ireland, France, Switzerland, 
the Low Countries, Spain and Latin America, to men- 
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tion but a few—have built up a wealth of knowledge on 
cooperatives, the religious life of the rural parish, the 
tempo with which modern agricultural techniques can 
be absorbed by differing cultures, the status and or- 
ganization of agricultural workers, the role of women 
in an agrarian economy, the different types and meth- 
ods of agrarian education. Much of this thinking is 
strange to the average urban Catholic, but ample in- 
formation can be obtained through the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, at 3801 Grand Avenue, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Point Four AND THE MISSIONS 


The Catholic man or woman engaged in the work 
of technical assistance will instinctively supply an 
element without which such assistance is deprived 
of its strongest guarantee of success: sympathy and 
contact with the missionaries laboring in the very 
areas which our program is endeavoring to aid. As 
the FAO has already discovered, only the missionaries, 
in a vast multitude of instances, can bridge the gap 
that exists between the administrators and technicians 
on the one side, and the native mind and customs, on 
the other. Such sympathy and contact with the mis- 
sionaries will, of its nature, tend to develop in the 
mind and heart of the Catholic layman working in 
mission areas an understanding of native habits and 
conditions which will prevent our work from becom- 
ing a mere benevolent handout. 


Point Four looks not to the present crisis alone, but 
to the years that are to come. While a policy of mere 
philanthropy may relieve present distress, it makes no 
lasting friends for the future and lays no basis of inter- 
national cooperation. The most important part of our 
technical-assistance program will be to help these 
people to help themselves. Our job is to start them 
on the road toward the development of their resources, 
the exploiting of their talents and native abilities for 
their own good and that of the international commu- 
nity. 

As a matter of cold fact comparatively few Catholics, 
in proportion to their numbers, are now qualified to 
take part in this type of work. Whatever excuses may 
have been found for our shortcomings in the past, 
there is no point in resorting to them in the future. 

Works of so-called technical assistance are not con- 
fined to strictly scientific and engineering projects. 
Many of them deal with the rehabilitation of homes 
and communities. A school-teacher friend of mine and 
his wife were talking to me today about their neigh- 
bor, young Lyndon Dill, a Protestant college graduate. 
“A wonderful lad,” they told me. “Do you know, he 
went down with the Quakers last year to Mexico, and 
worked in one of the remotest mountain regions among 
the Indians. He built a school for the children with 
their aid, taught the people arts and crafts, did adult- 
education and health work, and the people loved him. 
He wants to give his life to that sort of work.” 

It is no derogation of the Quakers and their fine 
spirit of devotion combined with sound technical train- 
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ing to wonder what Lyndon could have accomplished 
had he been a Catholic, and had furthermore fulfilled 
three very necessary qualifications. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


The first, obviously, is that he would need to be tech- 
nically competent in the strict sense of the word, in 
order to fill the position at all. One of the Blue Ridge 
conferees mentioned the fact—which in itself spoke 
volumes—that a Catholic was sought recently for the 
number-two position in the 
administration of special- 
ized aid for one of the 
smaller but very important 
Asiatic countries. Yet no- 
body appeared who could 
meet the rather stringent 
technical qualifications for 
the job. A start has been 
made in our Catholic col- 
leges and universities to 
supply this need, but so far 
it is only a start, and a late one at that. 

Technical training, furthermore, cannot be under- 
stood today in a merely narrow sense of the word. 
From every direction—from missionaries, from govern- 
ment sources, from United Nations agencies and those 
of the numerous non-governmental international wel- 
fare organizations—comes an ever greater insistence 
that we cannot simply transfer American methods to 
foreign lands. If our Jabors are not to be lost, they 
must be sustained by a thorough and intimate knowl- 
edge of the actual conditions in which undeveloped 
peoples live and earn their daily bread. Tractors, which 
are a godsend to farmers of Europe and America, can 
offer little immediate aid to the bullock-farming natives 
in 800,000 villages of rural India. Someone has esti- 
mated that some of the Indian country folk would be 
so hampered by difficulties of fuel, repair, etc., that 
they would average but seven days’ use of a tractor 
in a year. Decisions on public matters are reached dif- 
ferently in different parts of the world; local social 
and political and family structures must be reckoned 
with, as well as intricate religious customs. “It is not 
impossible,” soberly remarked a recent study made in 
this line by the Extension Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, “that more harm than good could 
result unless they [social changes] are initiated and 
accomplished with the greatest understanding that 
can be obtained or developed.” 





SPIRITUAL VALUES 


The third and most basic need of all is a spiritual 
outlook so clear, so broad, so thoroughly supernatural 
that it will see in the most prosaic and detailed type 
of technical assistance a work of Christlike love for 
one’s neighbor. As was explained at the opening in 
June of the National Catholic Missionary Conference 
in Washington, D. C., the complex forms of technical 
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assistance can be expressed in terms of the Gospel’s 
corporal works of mercy. Missionary and Point Four 
layman alike can “feed the hungry” through insect 
control; “clothe the naked” by teaching home crafts; 
“harbor the harborless” by good housing projects; 
“visit the sick” through child welfare and treatment 
of communicable diseases; “ransom the captive” from 
loan sharks and collective statism, and so on. 

In the last analysis we shall bring into our contacts 


Businessmen’s 
Cooperatives 





H. H. Slawson 





The HIGHLY EMOTIONAL CONTROVERSY 
which for seven years has raged over “taxation of co- 
operatives” has brought into high relief the fact that 
the nonprofit, share-the-cost, cooperative method of 
doing business is not confined to farmers and urban 
consumers. 

Unearthed by the discussions was a surprising mass 
of evidence that businessmen on Main Street, as well 
as the agriculturists and workingmen, also “buy co- 
op.” Further revealed was the fact that they are begin- 
ning to adapt cooperative procedures to their selling 
operations and to the performance of diverse service 
functions in which various groups have particular 
interests. 

This spread of the cooperative movement among 
“old-time” businessmen is not a sudden development. 
Side by side with the rise of the more familiar con- 
sumer and farmer co-ops, this third phase of coopera- 
tion has been growing with equal vigor for many 
decades. Published accounts of its beginnings go back 
to 1887, when several New York druggists met in a 
back room to consider how to meet cut-rate compe- 
tition. They decided, for a starter, to pool their orders 
for a quantity of a popular proprietary remedy and a 
barrel of Epsom salts. 

The recent discovery, however, that a “Chicago 
Printers Cooperatives Association” existed in that city 
just prior to the great fire of 1871 seems to indicate 
that businessmen practised cooperation long before 
the historic venture of the druggists. Listed in a 
Chicago city directory for 1869-70, this organization 
was classified as doing a book-and-job-printing busi- 
ness there eighty years ago. Further records are lack- 
ing to verify the “cooperative” nature of the enter- 
prise, but use of the word in the concern’s corporate 
name strongly suggests that co-ops for businessman 
are of more venerable antiquity than is generally rec- 
ognized. It’s even possible that farmers may have 
borrowed the idea for their co-ops from those already 
successfully established by their city cousins. 

In the years since their obscure beginnings, busi- 


with foreign peoples the spirit that we exert in our 
lives at home. The wide differences between city and 
country, between home parish and foreign missions, 
are being daily lessened. Each day, each moment 
brings closer to us the need to prepare diligently a 
generation of competent, dedicated men and women 
of our faith who will measure up to the spiritual op- 
portunities and responsibilities which God’s providence 
has placed in their path. 


A free-lance journalist resident in Chicago, formerly 
an editorial assistant on the American Farm Bureau 
Federation’s publications, Mr. Slawson became ac- 
quainted with the business co-op field when he made 
a survey of it in 1945 for the National Association of 
Cooperatives (since disbanded). Business co-ops, he 
feels, have received little publicity as compared with 
farmers’ and consumers’ co-ops. 


nessmen’s cooperatives have written a record of 
achievement in every way worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of American free enterprise. Like farmer co-ops, 
many of them started on a shoestring and, because 
they supplied a real economic need, have bloomed 
into concerns with net worth in the millions, with 
service areas stretching from coast to coast and mem- 
bership numbered in the thousands. 

One of them, considering volume of business an- 
nually done, easily ranks as the largest cooperative in 
the United States today. In recent years gross yearly 
revenue from its purchasing activities has run over 
$300 million, a figure which, as yet, no farmer co-op 
has attained. The one that nearest approaches that 
sum serves 249,500 farmer-members, whereas this 
gigantic retailers’ co-op acts for just twenty-three de- 
partment stores in cities across the country from Bos- 
ton to Los Angeles. 

At the other end of the scale might well be placed 
the purchasing service conducted by a group of pest- 
control operators in Ohio. In their last annual report 
these humble sanitarians rejoiced that their collective 
efforts to cut operating costs by nonprofit buying of 
supplies had saved them some $2,000. 

Probably the most numerous businessmen’s co-ops 
are those serving grocers, with druggists close behind. 
Government figures place membership in grocery 
co-ops at well over 100,000. In Philadelphia one drug- 
gists’ co-op has over 1,800 members, while in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area another 1,000 druggists 
“buy co-op” through their regional wholesale ware- 
house. These are but two of nearly thirty cities where 
similar well-patronized co-ops serve druggists. All 
are federated into one national association and their 
combined yearly purchases run in excess of $50 mil- 
lion with savings on these operations approaching the 
$7-million mark. 

Prominent on the roll of tradesmen who have 
long known how group purchasing on a share-the- 
cost basis can reduce their overhead are hardware 
dealers, bakers, confectioners, lumber and feed men, 
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GRAIL BOOKS, Published by The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana 


@e MY NAME IS THOMAS, St. Thomas Aquinas, by Mary Fabyan Windeatt .... $1.25 
@ THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA by Mary Fabyan Windeatt . . Cloth $2.00. Paper $1.00 
@ LITTLE SISTER, Blessed Imelda, by Mary Fabyan Windeatt............. $1.50 
@ LITTLE QUEEN, St. Therese of the Child Jesus, by Mary Fabyan Windeatt .. . $2.00 





NEW Grail Publications: SPIRITUAL DIRECTION by Pascal Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., $2.00 © SUSANNA MARY 
BEARDSWORTH, American Mystic, by Pascal Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., $3.50 © OUR LADY’S TINKER, Father William 
Chaminade, by Marie Chaminade, $1.25. © DRUMS OF DESTINY, Kateri Tekawitha, by Harold W. Sandberg, $1.50 
PRINCE DIMITRI’S MOUNTAINEERS by Sr. M. Fides Glass, $2.00 «© SKETCH ME, BERTA HUMMEL, Berta 
Hummel, by M. Gonsalva Wiegand, $3.50 © OUR LADY’S SLAVE, St. Louis Grignon Montfort, by Mary Fabyan Windeatt, 
$2.50. These books are being published in October and November. 











@ RAG A TAG, $1.25; AMBER EYES, $1.50 .... By Aimee Torriani and Patsey Ellis 


Two books of new Fairy Tales. 


@ THE ART OF LIVING JOYFULLY by Henry Brenner, O.S.B. .......... $1.00 
e THE JESTER’S PRAYER, A Tale of the Troubadours, by Aimee Torriani .... $2.50 
@ CLIMBING UP TO HEAVEN by Henry Brenner, O.S.B. ..............-. $1.00 


GRAIL BOOKS, Published by The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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retailers of shoes, men’s clothing, meat, poultry, fish, 
fruits and vegetables, milk, electrical appliances, fur- 
niture, petroleum products—of almost anything, in 
fact, that enters into everyday channels of retail dis- 
tribution. 

Through their respective co-ops they pool their 
orders for merchandise stocks, getting the benefits of 
quantity purchases from primary producers and the 
savings in handling and freight charges on carload 
lots. Manufacturers say they like to deal this way be- 
cause it reduces their promotional costs. 

At the same time the retailers also “buy co-op” 
such essentials as gas, tires, tubes, batteries, spark 
plugs for their motor fleets, along with wrapping 
paper, bags, twine, pins, light bulbs, display materials 
and store fixtures. 

Printers, plumbers, tavern operators, florists, the- 
atres, radio chains, taxi drivers, trucking firms, school 
boards, newspaper publishers, among multitudes of 
others, practise the cooperative way of doing busi- 
ness. One authority points out such other things as 
cooperative bridges jointly owned by railroads, co- 
operative housing projects jointly owned by tenants, 
cooperative drainage associations owned by oil drill- 
ing companies, and cooperative power plants serving 
textile manufacturers. Here, too, belong such familiar 
national institutions as American Express, Associated 
Press, and Underwriters Laboratories, each conducted 
solely to serve the mutual interests of members on the 
nonprofit, share-the-cost cooperative plan. 


If you have been wondering why little businessmen 
so strongly favor this cooperative way, a precise an- 
swer can be found in Webster's New International 
Dictionary. Defining the word “cooperative,” this au- 
thoritative volume puts it thus: 

Of, pertaining to or designating a business en- 
terprise or society whose object is to enable its 
participants or members to buy or sell to better 
advantage by eliminating middlemen’s profits. 

Opponents of the cooperatives can scarcely be blamed 
for disliking the blunt statement of their hostile mo- 
tives in those last four words—“by eliminating middle- 
men’s profits.” The cold fact remains, however, that 
a vast host of businessmen have learned how, through 
cooperation, they can increase their individual profits 
by eliminating unnecessary costs in the transit of goods 
through distribution channels from producer to con- 
sumer. 

Just how such benefit is secured is well shown by 
the story of a co-op formed during OPA days by 
kosher poultry dealers in New York City. From price 
markups permitted by the OPA, old-line middlemen 
were taking one cut after another, substantially re- 
ducing thereby the dealer’s possible profits. Logically, 
the thing for the dealers to do was to rid themselves 
of the middlemen. So the kosher butchers created a 
co-op. 

Thereafter, instead of buying from buyers who 
bought from buyers, the new co-op employed its own 
buyers, who went direct to country poultry raisers for 
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Martin Luther, His Life and Work 


for Fall— 





Christlikeness 
By Sister M. Victorine, ILH.M. © A 





By Hartmann Grisar, S.J., translated by Frank J. Eble, M.A. ® A calm, 
authentic biography based upon unimpeachable sources and presenting the 
development of Luther, his mental constitution and the impulses which moved 
him throughout life. $4.75 


The Destiny of Modern Woman In the light of Papal Teaching 


By William B. Faherty, S.J. © The opinions of the popes since Leo XIII and 
the total teaching of the Church on woman’s role in modern life as set forth 
by our present Holy Father. $3.00 


he Morality of Mercy Killing 


By Rev. Joseph V. Sullivan, S.T.L. © Why the Church opposes mercy killing 
presented in a clear and thorough manner. This work makes no appeal to 
emotion or sentiment in defense of the Catholic doctrine. $1.50 


The Catholic Doctrine of Grace 


By G. H. Joyce, S.J. © An explanation of the Church's teaching on grace written 
clearly and avoiding technical terminology. The book follows the authority 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. $2.50 


The Odyssey of St. Francis Xavier 


By Theodore Maynard ® “Dr. Maynard is uniquely equipped to tell this tale.... 
He recreates for us the spirit of his intrepid hero until he seems to hover 
about these glowing pages. humble, fiery, intrepid, deathless.” The Catholic 
World. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 








The Newman Press, Catholic Publishers, Westminster, Maryland 


treatise on the virtues of Christ 
urging souls to imitate Him by 
following the sacrificial spirit of 
the Divine Victim. Ready in De- 
cember. $3.50 


Married Saints 


By Selden P. Delany ® Biographi- 
cal sketches of married men and 
women who have been canonized 
by the Church or proposed for 
canonization, showing that sanctity 
may be attained in the married 
state as well as in the cloister. 
$2.75 


Can Christ Help Me? 


By C. C. Martindale, S.J. © Argu- 
ments which warrant a reasonable 
man to concentrate his attention on 
Christ and to think well of His 
claims. Ready in November. $2.50 


A Saint in Hyde Park 


By E. A. Siderman « Memories of 
Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
written by his most persistent 
heckler with a very fine portrayal 
of his character and the undeniable 
art that he could summon for win- 
ning the souls of unbelievers. Ready 
in November. $1.75 
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their stocks and paid one price for them there. The 
birds were taken to a slaughtering plant jointly hired 
to process them for market, under contract to perform 
this service at cost. And, as in all cooperative ventures, 
this cost was apportioned to each member of the or- 
ganization according to the volume of business his 
co-op did for him. Obviously, elimination of multiple 
tolls, previously exacted along the distribution route, 
has immensely improved the profit position of these 
several hundred small businessmen. 

In New Orleans, to take another enlightening ex- 
ample, passage of a city ordinance forbidding sale of 
raw milk confronted thirty-five small milk distributors 
with the certainty that, if they didn’t do something 
about it, they would be forced out of business. For 
each of them to invest in costly pasteurizing equipment 
was out of the question. So they organized a coopera- 
tive, raised $75,000 and erected one pasteurizing plant 
which serves them all at cost. 

Appropriately, too, in an atomic age, there’s a sort 
of chain reaction to this New Orleans project. Modern 
processing facilities with scientific laboratory control 
are delivering at low cost a product of high uniform 
quality, which means improvement in each distribu- 
tor’s profit position. Consumer acceptance has steadily 
grown, so dealers sell more milk. And in turn, the 


dairy farmers from whom the milk is bought are bene- 
fiting from the increased demand for their product. 

Examination of the structure, procedures and pur- 
poses of cooperatives conducted by businessmen re- 
veals their essential similarity to the farmer associa- 
tions. That both types are cut from the same piece 
of cloth is seen in the fact that quite often business- 
men organize under the same cooperative Jaws that 
control the farmer agencies. Pricing procedure among 
businessmen’s co-ops commonly follows that followed 
by the farmers. Either they sell at cost, plus operating 
expenses, or they sell at wholesale prices, as main- 
tained by old-line wholesalers, and, after determining 
and deducting costs, refund the overcharge. 

The handling of accumulated reserves for expan- 
sion also closely follows the farmer co-op pattern. A 
common practice is to give the member a note in the 
exact amount of the patronage refund, thereby trans- 
ferring ownership of the money to the member with- 
out depleting operating capital at the central ware- 
house. One hardware association holds all patronage 
refunds five years, paying interest and using the 
money to strengthen buying power. Others use the 
reserves for erection of warehouses where handling 
costs can be cut by modern facilities and efficient 
operating methods. 
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MY PRAYER BOOK 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
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varied sources. 
Red edges 3.25. Gold edges 4.00. Lea. 5.00. 


For Mother 
THE NEW MISSAL 
FOR EVERY DAY 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
1344 pages. Size, 32 x 534 inches 
Cloth 3.75. Red edges 5.00. Gold edges 6.50. 
For Youth 
THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
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through life. It overcomes youth’s natural aversion to advice. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
FIVE GREAT FAMILY 


A Prayerbook for Use at Holy Mass and Other Services and Devotions 


My Prayerbook is supplied with all the usual and necessary prayers; it calls 
attention to the various devotions and directions; it offers counsels and 
reflections, drawn in a wholly fresh and original manner from the most 


A Complete Missal in English. With Introduction, Notes and a Book of Prayer. 


A Prayerbook for Holy Mass, Confession, Communion and Other Devotions 


This book will help the young man to keep on the right road in his journey 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


PRAYER BOOKS 


For Teen-Age Girls 
THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE 


By Rev. F. X. Lasance 
680 pages. Size 512 x 334 inches 


It is a guidepost at the crossroads of life. To the girl 
in the ordinary walks of life it points the way to those 
qualities that lead to the right road to happiness. 


Red edges 3.50. Gold edges 4.50. Lea. 5.50. 


For the Children 
1 PRAY 


For American Youth and First Communicants 


An entirely new Prayerbook by Sister Alphonsus, 
O.S.U. Tells how, why and what to pray. Large type. 
26 colored and 30 other illustrations. Brief Instruc- 
tions precede each prayer unit. Simple arrangement 
of the “Ordinary of the Mass.” 


160 pages—Size: 4 x 2'2 inches 
White edges .80. Gold edges 1.25. 
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One nation-wide cooperative organization of retail 
grocers emphasizes in a prospectus that members must 
report all patronage refunds as taxable income in in- 
ternal revenue returns. “Patronage dividends,” says the 
booklet, 

are exempt from taxation (to the cooperative) 
solely on the theory that they will be taxable in 
the hands of the receiver of the patronage. . . . It is 
only when this tax liability is clearly passed to the 
members of the cooperative that it will be recog- 
nized that the earnings and savings are nontax- 
able in the hands of the cooperative. 


If you have been impressed by the specious charge, 
heard often in recent years, that “co-ops don’t pay 
taxes, perhaps this statement, coming not from farm- 
ers but from businessmen, will be enlightening. If 
doubts still linger, here’s an excerpt from a book by 
a businessman, Hector Lazo, formerly active in the 
grocery cooperative field. Entitled Retailer Coopera- 
tives—How To Run Them, the volume was issued in 
1937, long before the current attack on cooperatives 
was begun. 
In actual fact [writes Mr. Lazo] retailer-owned 
cooperatives pay all taxes any other organization 


pays, in so far as they are engaged in taxable activ- 
ities; and, when their operations are such that they 


The family rosary 
does fit in 


Mary Tinley Daly 








W: HAD ALWAYS AGREED that the family 
rosary is a fine idea—splendid! 

And that was that. 

Months later we would again listen to Father Patrick 
Peyton over the radio, or we would hear a sermon on 
the family rosary. Once again we would nod sagely 
to one another and remark that it was a wonderful 
idea. 

But as for our family doing it—a big, sprawling 
family like ours, with such a divergence of ages, activ- 
ities and interests—wel], the thing just didn’t seem 
workable. Fact is, we weren't personally concerned 
enough to make it workable. 

Not till late last September, that is. Then world con- 
ditions began to look particularly ominous and we be- 
came more and more interested in the story of Fatima. 
As the message of Fatima and Our Lady’s plea to pray 
the rosary for world peace and the conversion of Rus- 
sia took hold of us we decided to do our little part. 
It was no longer something we should do in a vague 
sort of way: suc’. as we should write home twice a 
week; we should take more exercise. . . . It was some- 
thing we must do. October, the month of the rosary, 
was an ideal time to start. Besides, it was the earliest 
we could do it. 


are not taxable, they naturally pay no taxes. When 
profits are paid, profit taxes are paid. When profits 
are not paid, no profit taxes are paid. 


The earnings are exempt from income tax since 
they are, in every sense of the word, excess earn- 
ings, in other words overcharges. They belong to 
the members. In the members’ hands they either 
constitute taxable income, or taxable gross in the 
case of retailers. These earnings are reductions in 
the cost of merchandise bought for resale, which 
naturally leaves greater gross income. After al- 
lowable deductions, it will leave a greater net in- 
come, taxable according to the law. These earn- 
ings, therefore, do not escape taxation. 

It was this same writer, Hector Lazo, who, in review- 
ing the amazing spread of the cooperative movement 
among, businessmen, was led to assert that “from the 
viewpoint of future development or potential influence 
on the national economy, the farmer and consumer 
co-ops are far from the most important part” of the 
cooperative movement. 

In Boston, when 225 retail grocers organized a co- 
operative, they adopted the slogan “Cooperation is not 
a sentiment, it is an economic necessity.” Coming from 
keen-minded businessmen, alert to every means avail- 
able for getting ahead, that’s something to think about. 


A Washington, D. C., housewife and mother of six 
children, Mrs. Daly knows the problems of fitting a 
new activity—in this case, the family rosary—into the 
day’s routine—or is “routine” really the word for it? 
In 1948 Mrs. Daly received one of the National Con- 
ference on Family Life medals for contributions to 
Catholic literature on marriage and the family. 


“We can work out the details,” my husband said. 
“Let’s get going on the five W's.” 

We're a kind of journalistic family and find it easier 
to line up things on the fundamental five W’s of 
journalism: who, what, where, when and why. 

We knew the who—that was us. What was the ros- 
ary; why, the Blessed Mother’s plea to pray for peace 
and the conversion of Russia. Came the where and 
when. 

“Not in the morning like the Maguires do,” Pat 
groaned. . 

Definitely not in the morning for this helter-skelter 
bunch! With lunches to pack, books to locate, notes to 
be written to teachers and the inevitable search for 
Dad’s glasses, it’s all we can do every morning to get 
everybody off in time. Morning offerings and prayers- 
on-the-fly are about all they can manage. All right for 
the efficient Maguires, but a morning rosary would 
throw us. 

“Could we say it while we're doing the dinner 
dishes?” twelve-year-old Markie asked. “And let the 
leader get out of helping?” 

We knew who would volunteer to be leader every 
night if possible. 

“Might make for family peace as well as world 
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peace,” Dad said, “and quell some of the kitchen 
riots.” 

“Nonsense,” Pat reasoned. “Imagine praying above 
all that racket, and how could the washer take the 
beads into the dishpan and get ’em all tangled up with 
the silverware? Let’s make it after the dishes, right 
after, so that those of us who're going out can go.” 

That settled the when. 

Remained only the where. 

“In the living-room,” Eileen, fourteen said. “It’s the 
most dignified room, and besides it has the softest 
rugs. St. Theresa says you might as well be comfort- 
able while you're praying.” 

So we began our family rosary last October 1. The 
first night neither Markie nor Mary could find their 
rosaries and had to count on 
their fingers. In the midst of the 
second decade, there was a spat- 
ter of beads and we found that 
four-year-old Virginia had been 
saying her “rosary” on Pat’s best 
pearl necklace. A black look 
from Pat and a muttered threat 
to “just wait till this is over” 
rather took away some of the 
pious spirit. 

Concentration on prayer was 
far from perfect that first night. 

The second night went better. 
Virginia had her own ten-cent rosary, and Markie and 
Mary had found theirs. The only mishap was a tele- 
phone that kept ringing—but we let it ring. 

That was the night that Dad was leader, a good 
leader too, in spite of the fact that he led as though 
he were on the altar steps of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
trying to make a slightly deaf congregation catch 
every word. There were a few titters, also, when he 
forgot the fourth sorrowful mystery, but with a little 
prompting he went right on. 

The third night was a lu-lu. The paper boy came 
to collect and, as he made change, his eyes bugged 
out with surprise at the kneeling figures in the living 
room. 

“Gee, I didn’t know your husband was a minister, 
Ma’am,” he whispered respectfully. “Next time I’ll 
come before service.” 

Though the rosary takes only ten minutes, it seemed 
as though those were the ten most interrupted minutes 
of the whole day. Friends dropped in; Mike, the 
cocker, got into a fight and we had to turn the hose 
on him and his sparring partner; a neighbor came to 
borrow ice; the telephone rang—and rang. 

“Let’s change one of the W’s and move upstairs,” 
suggested Johnny. “Up to Mom’s and Dad’s room. 
That rug’s soft too, Eileen.” 

“Uh-huh, and we'll be that much nearer heaven,” 
Mary, ten, agreed. 

So we moved upstairs and decided to have a “lay 
brother”—somebody to take care of the worldly details 
each evening so that the others could keep their minds 
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on the rosary. After that things went more smoothly. 

Mondays and Thursdays were for the joyful mys- 
teries; Tuesdays and Fridays, the sorrowful mysteries; 
Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays, the glorious mys- 
teries, with everybody but Virginia taking turns lead- 
ing. 

Night after night, those ten minutes were devoted 
to prayer, once we had it organized. The middle of 
the second week, though, the ten-minute rosary began 
to lengthen, and I was responsible. 

“I'll ask the children to pray that Joe’ll get that 
job,” I had promised Mrs. O’Brien. So we said a prayer 
for Joe. 

The next night Eileen wanted community prayer 
that she’d get through an algebra exam—added to Joe 
O’Brien’s still unsettled employ- 
ment problem. Then Virginia 
wanted us to say a prayer for 
her friend Stevie who had a 
cold. 

The final straw, though, came 
when Aunt Agnes joined us one 
night. We not only included spe- 
cial prayers for each of Aunt 
Agnes’ long-deceased relatives, 
but she had just discovered a 
new prayer: “very beautiful and 
very inspiring,” and very long. 

Our knees were sore that 
night. Pat’s date sat impatiently downstairs, a wilting 
corsage on his lap. Mary fell asleep over her arith- 
metic, and Virginia was cross as a bear from a too-late 
bedtime. 

“No more addenda,” Dad said firmly the next eve- 
ning. “It’s the family rosary and nothing but!” 

We all added a fervent Amen to that one. The codi- 
cils will have to be up to each member’s personal char- 
ity. 

Of course there were evenings when some of us 
went out to dinner, or when we had guests. But the 
family rosary went on anyway, with a quorum always 
present, and usually a full house. 

We found a great sense of satisfaction in our family 
rosary. The slight self-consciousness that was present 
the first few days disappeared and everybody really 
prayed—prayed earnestly and devoutly, surrounded 
by people who meant so much to each other. 

I'm sorry to say that during the summer vacation, 
with so many of us away for long stretches, our family 
rosary lapsed. Now, with the Holy Father's instruction 
that it is the duty of every one of us to pray for peace, 
we are going to begin again. We're thankful that the 
“machinery’—our five W’s—has been set up. 

We've learned what Father Peyton means when he 
says, “The family that prays together, stays together.” 
We hope that we will stay together, at least in the 
spiritual sense. 

We hope, too, that our little family group, added to 
the millions of similar family groups, all praying for 
world peace and the conversion of Russia, will help 
in the great crusade. 
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As others see us 


Catherine Buehler 








Last NIGHT I ATTENDED A PARTY-a party of 
women. We talked for five hours. However, it wasn’t 
as formidable or as meaningless as it may sound, for 
we had been gathered together from our places of busi- 
ness for a discussion of politics. 

Politics did enter the discussion every now and 
again, but the trips into the bypaths that border on 
politics and policies were far more illuminating 

Did we arrive at any definite conclusions? Of course 
not. But several sharply divergent viewpoints were 
brought into focus, and none more sharply defined 
than the differences in opinions between the two Cath- 
olics present. 

Granted that we are allowed differences of opinion 
in many areas—thank God! But in what areas did we 
two Catholics disagree last night and what was the 
impression on the non-Catholics present? 

In the matter of racial discrimination and interracial 
justice, for instance, did our two opinions come ap- 
proximately near each other? Did they even agree on 
the meanings of words? No. To one of us, discrimination 
did not exist in a certain housing development because 
the same builders had built elsewhere a special hous- 
ing development for Negroes. Maybe we should get 
out a new dictionary. Word meanings are causing the 
same confusion among Catholics that is being pur- 
posely built up by the Communists to confuse the still 
free peoples of the world. 

Intermarriage on the basis of equality as human be- 
ings? Horrors! “When Christ made different races, He 
didn’t intend them to intermarry.” I guess Negroes are 
a different kind of human animal. Evidently we did not 
all stem from the same first parents, in spite of the 
Church’s teachings. 

Take immigration. Open our doors and give asylum 
to the poor unfortunaies uprooted from home and 
country largely because of their religious beliefs and 
only secondarily because of political beliefs? Any 
thought that the DP’s hungry for help were fifty-five 
per cent Catholic? No—in spite of all the publicity in 
the Catholic press on the DP question, as well as in 
the general newspapers, my fellow-Catholic thought 
that DP’s are mostly Communists. She had met up 
with a few who had thought the streets were paved 
with gold, and when they found out they weren’t, why 
they went over to the Commies! 

Inevitably, the Jews were mentioned. No thought 
that we as Christians owe our religion to Semites, that 
we worship a God-Man who came of the Jewish race, 
that Our Blessed Lady is the “Lily of Israel.” How 
can we ever hope to attract Jews to Christianity today 
if we can’t remember that their forebears were the first 





(Catherine Buehler, of Elmhurst, Long Island, i. 
is in the advertising profession, and is especially inter- 
ested in the lay apostolate and convert-making.) 
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Christians? And as to faults and failings, how about 
the ordinary tenets of Christian charity and common 
sense which tell us to see the beam in our own eye 
before noticing the motes in others? 

The awful ogre of trade-unionism also came in for 
its share of attention. Admit that there might be some 
good in unions? That the Popes had encouraged the 
workingman to join unions? That the union label ap- 
pears on most Catholic printed material? Why, there 
was a real note of victory in the announcement that her 
firm did not have a union—not that working conditions 
were so good that they didn’t need a union, but that 
effective barriers had been put up against unionism. 

The talk went on and on—those are the highlights. 
Was it any wonder that one of the non-Catholics pres- 
ent took these notions for the Church’s official stand 
as taught to the faithful? 

With all our parish activity, we are not yet familiar 
enough with what is going on in other fields of Catho- 
lic action. More than ever before in this country, people 
are looking for guiding principles. It is doubly impor- 
tant, therefore, that those who boast of their Catholic 
faith should keep themselves informed on Catholic 
thought and social principles. 

An informed Catholic laity is the need of the day. 
Since Catholics have a reputation for unity of thought, 
what one Catholic does, says or thinks is most of the 
time held up as representative of Catholic teaching. 
We're really on the spot today—in fact, we have a 
challenge and a chance to reassert leadership. There is 
a groping for something that won’t change—something 
that is bigger than atom bombs and hydrogen bombs, 
something that is bigger than man’s potentiality for 
destroying himself. But it is most often the laity who 
are expected to meet this challenge to rebuild and re- 
assert leadership in this worried world. We are judged, 
and thereby and forthwith the Church and her teach- 
ings are judged. If we as lay people can show the 
application of sound mora! and religious principles in 
the social order, we will far more easily attract atten- 
tion to larger and even more important truths. That’s 
what Jesus did in His ministry on earth. Can we 
neglect the knowledge and dissemination of the 
Church’s teachings on social justice and still be fol- 
lowing Christ’s admonition to love God and our neigh- 
bor? 

We have an unwavering and completely logical set 
of principles on which to stand, and for any one who 
wants to take the trouble, there is plenty of material, 
down to the nickel pamphlet in the church rack, to 
give us guidance as to how those principles fit in with 
conditions of the day. There is no excuse for any Cath- 
olic to be ignorant of the application of Catholic social 
thought in the modern world. It’s simply a case of get- 
ting down to work, on the parish level as well as on 
the level of the intellectual and the theorist. 

Is it worth it? Think of the snowball of wrong im- 
pressions about Catholic teachings that got bigger and 
bigger last night. We can't afford that sort of thing 
teday. There’s too much at stake. 
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Minuscule tip-off 
on coming books 





Harold C. Gardiner 





Tue ADJECTIVE IN MY TITLE is well and cau- 
tiously chosen, if I may say so. Did you know that this 
calendar year U. S. publishers will turn out about 11,- 
000 new books? That runs to a little more than thirty 
books for every day of the year. This past September, 
for example, on every working day of the month thirty- 
five new books were published. It’s obviously impos- 
sible, therefore, to alert you to all the new books that 
will come pouring out between now and Christmas, 
when the flood will abate somewhat until the spring 
publishing tides begin to rise again. The following 
selection, however, may serve to let you know the most 
promising books coming along, so that you may lay 
aside sufficient shekels and hoard enough time to 
enjoy some good reading these fall and winter months. 

The first thing that strikes the prognosticator of the 
coming books is the small promise held out in the field 
of fiction. Full-length novels by name writers are al- 
most nonexistent, and the few famous names that will 
appear are borne by foreign authors. You may do well, 
for instance, to keep your eyes open for Carv’s A Fear- 
ful Joy (Harper), if you enjoyed his From the Horse’s 
Mouth. Henry Green’s Back (Viking) will carry on his 
much-talked-of series of one-word titles. Rose Macau- 
ley will be another foreign contributor with her The 
World My Wilderness (Little, Brown) and so will 
H. E. Bates with The Scarlet Sword (Little, Brown) 
and Ruth Park with Poor Man’s Orange (Houghton 
Mifflin). And an Irish story by James Reynolds, The 
Grand Wide Way (Creative Age), is said to be just a 
happy novel about happy people.” 

U.S.-authored books that sound somewhat promis- 
ing are Son of a Hundred Kings, by Thomas Costain 
(Doubleday), whose historical novels have been a 
cut above the run of the mill; The Far Lands (Little, 
Brown), by James Norman Hall, one half of the fa- 
mous Nordhoff-Hall Mutiny on the Bounty team; 
Jenkin’s Ear (Macmillan), by the Messrs. Shepard; 
and Traitor by William Shirer (Farrar & Straus), the 
commentator of Berlin Dairy fame. 

Two novels (if the second can really be called one) 
that will be eagerly awaited are The Trouble of One 
House, by Brendan Gill (Doubleday), whose short 
stories have delighted New Yorker readers; and The 
Thirteen Clocks (Simon & Schuster), a James Thurber 
fairy story for all ages. Among the many collections 
of short stories, which appear to be having quite a 
renascence in American letters, Richard Sullivan’s The 
Fresh and Open Sky (Holt) (remember the excellent 
study of his regionalism in these pages, “Bayswater, 
U.S.A.” Am. 6//10/50?) will be snapped up by the 
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discriminating, and particularly by the Catholic, book- 
lover. 

Books of particular interest to Catholic readers will 
be fairly numerous the next few months, I’m happy 
to report, and from what opportunities I have had to 
read the galleys (mainly with a view to Catholic Book 
Club selection), they are of good stature. Such are: 
I Believed, by Douglas Hyde (Putnam), the story of 
the democratization and conversion to the Church of 
one who has been called the English Louis Budenz; 
Eugenio Pacelli, Pope of Peace, by Fordham’s Pro- 
fessor Halecki (Creative Age); Roman Collar, by 
Msgr. E. Roberts Moore (Macmillan), the autobiog- 
raphy of the pastor of famous St. Peter’s Church in 
New York’s Barclay Street; The Vatican and the Krem- 
lin, by the New York Times Roman correspondent 
Camille Cianfarra (Dutton). 

Others of especial Catholic interest, and the names 
alone seem to commend them, will be found in Rev. 
C. C. Martindale’s The Meaning of Fatima (Kenedy); 
Teresa of Avila, by the Irish novelist, Kate O’Brien 
(Chanticleer); This Little While, by Rev. John Lynch 
(Macmillan), whose A Woman Wrapped in Silence 
was so enthusiastically received. His new work is a 
long and very successful poem on the life of Christ. 
The high point, probably, of Catholic Books to come 
will be the appearance of Msgr. Ronald Knox’s Enthu- 
siasm (Oxford), the book he claims he has been writ- 
ing all his life. It’s a marvelously scholarly but read- 
able study of the religious vagaries into which enthusi- 
asm has carried various sects of Christianity. And 
finally, nicely timed to appear shortly after the defini- 
tion of the Assumption of Cur Lady as a dogma of our 
faith, will come a translation of Fr. Joseph Duhr’s The 
Glorious Assumption of the Mother of God (Kenedy). 

Sheed and Ward will offer some stimulating read- 
ing in Beyond Humanism, by John Ryan, a treatise 
on education; in St. Paul’s Gospel, by Msgr. Knox— 
and the title says gospel, not epistles—; and in Many 
Colored Fleeces, by Sister Mariella Gable, another 
of her collections of short stories. Benziger’s list in- 
cludes The Mass: the Historical Development of its 
Liturgy, a two-volume work by the Rev. J. A. Young- 
man, translated by Fr. Brunner; Our Catholic Heri- 
tage, a history of the Church in the U. S., by a Bene- 
dictine monk; and a history of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, by Fr. McGratty, called The Sacred 
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Heart Yesterday and Today. And Bruce announces, 
among others, This Is Spain, by Richard Pattee; Idea- 
Men of Today, in which Vincent E. Smith analyzes the 
work of some modern philosophers; a biography of 
Cervantes by Gary MacEoin; and a translation of the 
famous life of Christ by the Rev. Ferdinand Prat, S.J., 
entitled Jesus Christ: His Life, His Teaching and His 
Work. 

The U.S. scene will be covered, as usual, in biog- 
raphy, autobiography, straight history and _ political 
commentary. FDR will have his share of the treat- 
ment, though it would seem that the field is pretty well 
played out until a truly definitive study of him can be 
made after a perspective of years has equipped think- 
ers to judge properly. The most important coming up 
is probably The Life of FDR in Photograph and Text 
(Simon & Schuster), by Stefan Lorant. One other Pres- 
ident—and the most enduring as far as literature about 
him goes—will have two important works devoted to 
him. The Emergence of Lincoln, by Allan Nevins 
(Scribners) and Lincoln and the Press, by Robert S. 
Harper (McGraw-Hill) will likely add some new high- 
lights to the familar portrait of the Great Emancipator. 
George Allen will give the lowdown on many Chief 
Executives in Presidents Who Have Known Me (Si- 
mon & Schuster). And the Civil War will receive some- 
what novel treatment in The Blue and the Gray, by 
Henry Steele Commager (Bobbs-Merrill), a view of 
the conflict in the words of the fighting men. 

The more immediate U.S. scene will be unveiled, 
and very likely in a fashion to stir up much contro- 
versy, in Witness, Whittaker Chambers’ story of what 
led him into the Communist party, what drove him 
out, and why he tangled with Alger Hiss (Random). 
The part played in the Hiss case (and in others) by 
the FBI’s undercover agents will be dramatically told 
by Angela Calomiris in Red Masquerade (Lippincott). 
Carey McWilliams’ Witch Hunt (Little, Brown) re- 
veals its contents pretty well in its title. Crime on the 
Labor Front, by Malcolm Johnson (McGraw-Hill), 
will ruffle some feathers, though it is said not to be an 
anti-labor tract. Frank Kelley and Cornelius Ryan will 
certainly hit the jackpot with the biography of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur (Doubleday), and Henry Noble 
MacCracken, ex-president of Vassar, will have a large 
and affectionate audience waiting for his The Hickory 
Limb (Scribners), which carries on the story of his 
life so charmingly begun in The Family of Gramercy 
Park. Another biography that ought to be warm-heart- 
ed—and it will if it succeeds in mirroring the man—is 
Louis P. Lochner’s Fritz Kreisler (Macmillan). 

Wider aspects of the U.S. scene and character will 
ve explored by John Dos Passos in The Prospect be- 
fore Us (Houghton, Mifflin), an inquiry into liberty 
and its dangers in the postwar Western world, and in 
Arthur Schlesinger’s The American as Reformer (Har- 
vard). Under this heading, if you want to see what 
foolishnesses American zeal once carried us into, read 
The Great Illusion (Doubleday), Herbert Asbury’s 
“informal” history of the Prohibition Era. 
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Though some of our reforms have flopped at home, 
the very press of world events and of our perhaps un- 
willingly assumed leadership have forced us into a 
global crusade. William Henry Chamberlin, the fa- 
mous Christian Science Monitor’s correspondent, dis- 
cusses just that in American’s Second Crusade (Reg- 
nery ). Elements of that crusade will be analyzed in 
Calculated Risk, by Gen. Mark Clark (Harper); The 
United States as a World Power, by Samuel Flagg 
Bemis (Holt); in Peace Wont Wait, by Edward 
Mowrer (McGraw-Hill); and in Breaking the Bis- 
mark's Barrier, latest in the series on the U. S. Navy 
in the war, by Samuel Eliot Morison (Little, Brown). 


The part other nations have played in the crusade 
will be the burden of The Hinge of Fate, by Winston 
Churchill (Houghton, Mifflin), volume four in the 
great series—great in sonorous English if in nothing 
else. And finally, John U. Nef philosophizes on the 
fruitfulness—or sterility—of crusades 
that involve war, in War and Human 
Progress (Harvard). 

Well, war may be sterile, but right 
now, defense is the order of the day. 
Liddell Hart, the famous military 
analyst, discusses the whole involved 
problem in Defense of the West 





js (Morrow). Barbara Ward, of the 
bee’ London Economist, goes further afield 


in covering much more than military 
considerations in Policy for the West (Norton). One 
of the great problems of the West is, of course, what 
to do about China. This headache will make Robert 
Payne’s biography of Mao Tse-tung, the boss of Com- 
munist China particularly timely (Schuman). The 
book is sure to be loaded with dynamite, so perhaps 
you won't like to get too close “until the dust settles.” 


Belles-lettres don’t promise to be very belles for the 
coming few months. The first volume of Boswell’s 
private papers will appear as Boswell’s London Jour- 
nal, 1762-1763 (McGraw-Hill), edited by Frederick A. 
Pottle. William A. Braithwaite will tell again the story 
of the Brontés in The Bewitched Parsonage (Coward 
McCann), and Antoine de Saint-Exupéry will philoso- 
phize in his usual lovely and allusive style in The Wis- 
dom of the Sands (Harcourt Brace). The only exciting 
offering in poetry I can discern in Dymer, a long nar- 
rative poem by C. S. Lewis (Macmillan). I call it ex- 
citing because C.S.L. unfailingly is. Short story 
devotees will look forward to Sean O’Faolain’s study 
of that genre, with eight examples by famous writers 
(Devin-Adair ). 

So, there is a sampling of what you can expect. 
Since I began this modest roundup with the perpen- 
dicular pronoun, perhaps I might as well end in a 
similarly egotistic vein and call your attention to vol- 
ume three of The Great Books: a Christian Appraisal 
(Devin-Adair), edited by this Review’s Literary Edi- 
tor. The studies, I fondly believe, represent top-notch 
Catholic scholarship of which editor, publisher and 
reader may be equally proud. 
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Citizens: typical and maverick 
THE MAN OF INDEPENDENCE 


By Jonathan Daniels. Lippincott. 37 
$3.75. 

With a deft pen, a hearty sprinkling of 
good humor and friendly intimacy, Jona- 
than Daniels has set down the results of 
his painstaking research into the back- 
ground of President Truman. He has 
given us a splendid biography which 
should have tremendous value for stu- 
dents of American History. 

In tracing the genealogy of the Presi- 
dent, the author has provided a fully 
rounded picture of the people who fol- 
lowed the great flood of the Missouri 
River in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. They knew no such word as de- 
feat and they were far too busy to be 
lonely. Like most of the pioneers of that 
era, they were men of long stride and 
clear eye, who had no fear of the future 
since they looked upon themselves as the 
masters of it. The vicissitudes of Tru- 
man’s early life, his keen sensitivity about 
his imperfect eye-sight, his struggles with 
a grudging soil, his courage and hard 
work—all of this is graphically portrayed 
by Mr. Daniels. It has been done before, 
but without the sure and understanding 
touch the author gives it. 

Mr. Daniels has dissipated the idea that 
the one-time Missouri farmer had no 
more to recommend him for a political 
career than a series of failures in business 
and the support of a corrupt political 
machine. Many may find pleasure in a 
questionable belief of “government by 
crony” assiduously circulated by those of 
opposite political faiths, but a careful 
reading will reveal that President Tru- 
man puts a higher value on personal ioy- 
alty than he does on policy or political 
agreement. The recitations ot the causes 
and results of personal differences with 
several of his Cabinet Members make 
lively reading and doubtless will engen- 
der as lively responses and rebuttals; but 
that is a healthy sign which, inciden- 
tally, will enlarge the book’s circulation. 

“There have been no new things in the 
Truman promises,” says Mr. Daniels, who 
goes on: 








After 16 years and after five elections, 
it should have been clear at mid-cen- 
tury that both the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal were not the plans of Presi- 
dents, but the directions of America. 
The New Deal long preceded and sur- 
vived Franklin Roosevelt. And Harry 
Truman, who was described as he 
came into office as the embodiment of 
an ordinary American, emerged in the 
1948 campaign as an American spokes- 
man, me by the electorate worthy 
of an ancient and continuing cause. 
That cause is more the embodiment of 
the spirit of the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary American than any one man 
could be, even an improbable man 
from Missouri. 


The Man of Independence will prove 
highly satisfying to two general classes 
of readers—those who find pleasure in the 
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recitations of political quarrels, clashing 
personalities and bitter animosities and 
those others who find new inspiration in 
the life-story of an American mule- 
trader's son who triumphed over heart- 
breaking troubles that would have beaten 
a less resolute and spiritually muscled 
individual. It is a well-written, typical 
American story about a typical American, 
by a typical American. Grey LESLIE 





A GENERATION ON TRIAL: U. S. A. 
v. ALGER HISS 





By Alistair Cooke. Knopf. 34lp. $3.50. 


Alistair Cooke is uniquely qualified 
among American newspapermen to write 
a history of the first and second trials of 
Alger Hiss. He is a native of England but 
now a citizen of the United States; he 
was educated at Cambridge but did grad- 
uate work at Yale and Harvard; he is 
considered one of the most able observers 
covering the American scene but writes 
for England’s great newspaper, the Man- 
chester Guardian. 

His sweeping knowledge of American 
affairs is therefore tempered by a deep 
background in foreign institutions and he 
remains sufficiently aloof from our prob- 
lems, although fully aware of them, to 
write with equanimity and objectivity— 
perhaps too much objectivity. 

The Hiss trials revealed that in the 
1930’s many American intellectuals, some 
of them within the Government, were 
men of divided loyalty, to say the least, 
who felt they had a greater obligation to 
a foreign government than to their own. 
Ever since their dereliction of duty was 
unveiled, their sympathizers have cov- 
ered reams of paper with fine script in 
endeavors to explain the treasonous path 
these bewildered men took. But few 
writers, least of all Mr. Cooke, have said 
that these men had neither the moral nor 
the intellectual right to bewilderment or 
divided loyalty and that, while the moti- 
vation for the crimes they committed 
against the American people is under- 
standable, the crimes themselves are in- 
excusable. 

That is why, I believe, Mr. Cooke has 
not written the book of which he was 
capable, had he had the courage to come 
to grips with the problems he so _bril- 
liantly presents. We can all feel sorry for 
the Hisses but we owe a great debt to the 
Chambers, the men who had the strength 
of character to say: I was wrong, I know 
it now and I shall try to repay the coun- 
try for the wrongs I committed by ex- 
posing the whole conspiracy. 
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At last— 

An English translation 
of Pere Prat’s famous 
“Life of Christ’’— 


JESUS CHRIST, 
HIS LIFE, HIS 
TEACHING, AND 
HIS WORK 


Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 


Eminently successful in its sixteen 
French editions, this monumental 
work brings to English the scholar- 
ship and reverence for which its 
or is noted. The two volumes 
are based on his lifelong research, 
following the chronological order 
of the spels and placing events 
of the life of Christ in their histori- 
cal and social setting. Includes a 
comparison of the Evangelists, foot- 
notes, appendices, full indexes. 
wo volumes, boxed, $12.00 





CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
PRINCIPLES 
John F. Cronin, S.S. 


The official Catholic teaching on 
socio-economic problems as they ap- 
pear on the American scene, based 
on the encyclicals and interpreted 
for modern use. “One of the most 
valuable books of our time.”— 
America. $6.00 


IDEA-MEN OF TODAY 
Vincent E. Smith 


Contemporary philosophers out- 
lined and criticized: Dewey, Russell, 
Whitehead, Santayana, Freud, Marx, 
Bergson, Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Sar- 
tre, and the Christian existentialists. 


$5.00 

Charles E. Leahy, S.J. 
Practical guidance for parents in 
raising their teen-age children to 


physical, emotional, intellectual, and 
spiritual maturity. $2.0 


DEAR SEMINARIAN 
Catherine de Hueck Doherty 
Letters to future priests by the 
founder of Friendship House show- 
ing how priests can best cooperate 


with lay apostles in re-Christianiz- } 
ing our society. $1.75 | 


BORN AGAIN 
Dorothy Fremont Grant 
A rousing and joyous explanation 
of the Church’s teachings on cur- 
rent problems by a convert whose 
appreciation should spur Catholics 
to acton. $3. 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
110 Bruce Building 
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Readers of Mr. Cooke’s book will find 
in it all the evidence which led the sec- 
ond jury to decide that Hiss was guilty. 
It is well-written, almost thrillingly so, 
because Mr. Cooke has preserved the 
atmosphere of suspense. The reader is 
tempted to wonder how it will all come 
out. 


But I think Mr. Cooke’s presentation of 
the evidence is more satisfactory to coun- 
sel for the defense than to counsel for 
the prosecution. I wonder if the jury 
would have convicted Hiss had they been 
forced to judge his guilt or innocence on 
Mr. Cooke’s manuscript. 

Whatever one thinks of the contradic- 
tory testimony of Hiss and Chambers, 
whatever one believes of their motives in 
giving each other the lie, there was sub- 


stantial material evidence at the trials 
which the defense was unable to explain 
away. The typewriter on which the docu- 
ments were written was in court—brought 
there by the defense, strange to say—the 
documents were there and so were the 
memoranda in Hiss’ handwriting. 

It is precisely such evidence which 
Mr. Cooke tends, not to ignore, but to 
suppress in importance. I think that it is 
not done purposely but as an unconscious 
result of his obvious bias. 

Otherwise this book can be highly rec- 
ommended as an exercise in civilized 
writing on a subject which will be fasci- 
nating for years to come. Mr. Cooke’s 
style is deceptive. The parts are frequent- 
ly rough but they blend into a smooth 
mixture which is a delight to read. By all 





Recent HE RDER Titles 








GUIDANCE OF RELIGIOUS: Considerations on the 
Duties of Religious Superiors, by Rev. Ignaz Watterott, 
O.M.L; translated by Rev. I. Simon, O.MLI. $6.00 
Father Watterott, who was himself a religious superior and who had 
experience in preaching retreats to religious superiors, has a sym- 
pathetic understanding of their problems and needs. His judgment 
is wise, his counsel prudent, his exhortations inspiring. 


REVIVAL OF PAGANISM, by Gustave Combes: trans- 
lated by Rev. Augustine Stock, O.S.B. $4.50 


". « » @ remarkable book by a Frenchman of illustrious name which 
to my mind does more than any other I know to make out the true 
nature of the revolution of our time.”—Integrity 


CHRIST THE SAVIOR: a Commentary on the Third 
Part of St. Thomas’ Theological Summa, by Rev. R. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.;: translated by Dom Bede Rose, 
O.S.B., S.T.D. $9.00 
“, «+» @ modern classic that exhibits the depth and extensiveness of 
knowledge together with the clarity of presentation that characterize 
all the works of Garrigou-Lagrange.”—Liguorian 


REALITY: A Synthesis of Thomistic Thought, by Rev. 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.; translated by Rev. Patrick 


Cummins, O.S.B. $6.00 
A 400-page summary of Thomistic doctrine arrayed in coherent se- 
quence and orderly arrang t. The t Dominican author, after 





a lifetime devoted to the study of St. Thomas and his commentators, 
crowns his labors in this work. 


PATTERN DIVINE: Our Lord’s Hidden Life, by Rev. 
Patrick J. Temple, S.T.D. $5.00 
“. . . the result of sound learning and scholarship . . . written both 
for the ordinary reader and for the student of Scripture . .. will 
become a standard work on the Hidden Life.”—Books on Trial 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 and 17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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means read this book, but remember 
while you are doing so that a jury 
weighed the same evidence and, unlike 
Mr. Cooke, who found it impossible to 
decide, pronounced Alger Hiss guilty, 
LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 


Japanese surrender 





JOURNEY TO THE “MISSOURI” 





By Toshikazu Kase. Yale. 282p. $4. 
“What do you suppose they’re thinking 
about?” was the question asked a hun- 
dred times on the battleship Missouri, 
September 2, 1945, as the onlookers 
watched eleven tight-lipped Japanese 
representatives sign away their dream of 
an empire. This book provides the an- 
swer. 

The author, Toshikazu Kase of the Jap- 
anese Diplomatic Corps, educated at 
Amherst and Harvard, was one of that 
group. He reassures us that the Japanese 
felt, as they looked, “like penitent boys 
awaiting the dreaded schoolmaster.” Yet, 
seeing the small Japanese flags painted 
on the bridge, they mourned the Suicide 
Corps, “young boys who defied death 
gaily and gallantly.” They stood in evi- 
dent awe of MacArthur and his elo- 
quence, and, seeing the array of nations 
represented about the table, wondered 
“how Japan, a poor country, had had the 
temerity to make war against a combina- 
tion of so many powerful nations.” They 
even admitted to themselves that the 
war was “a product of brains fired by 
sheer madness.” 

Following this dramatic opening chap- 
ter describing the surrender ceremonies 
in perfect detail—with the exception of 
placing the Missouri eighteen miles off- 
shore instead of one—Mr. Kase tells the 
story of how his country made war and 
peace. He begins with the Meiji Restora- 
tion of 1868 and comes down through 
VJ Day. The greater portion of the book 
is devoted to intimate details of cabinet 
meetings and diplomatic struggles car- 
ried on throughout the war. 

Though Mr. Kase sincerely worked for 
peace with the United States before and 
during the war, there is much reason to 
doubt the validity of the excuses with 
which he tries to minimize Japan’s war 
guilt. He claims, for example, that Japan 
joined the Axis merely to improve their 
bargaining position with the Democratic 
Powers in order ultimately to help the 
cause of peace, and that Japan invaded 
China purely as a defensive measure 
against communism. But there is no rea- 
son to doubt his sincere hatred for the 
Military High Command which forced 
Japan into war and kept it there long 
after cool heads in the country judged the 
war was lost. Tojo and the Hull Note of 
November 26, 1941, seem to bear equal 
blame for Pearl Harbor. 
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In this book Mr. Kase is both pro- 
American and pro-British. He is some- 
what unfriendly to China, but is out- 
spokenly anti-Russian. He is extremely 
critical of the price paid by the United 
States at Yalta to bring Russia into a war 
that was already and obviously—at least 
to the Japanese—won. 

Some interesting facts are told which 
at the time were not known in this coun- 
try. Among them are that most of the 
Japanese Ministers admitted the war was 
irrevocably lost with the fall of Saipan, 
which they considered the vital point in 
the Japanese outer-defense system and so 
strongly defended as to seem impregna- 
ble; that as early as February, 1943, 
Prime Minister Konoye asked the Em- 
peror to sue for peace; that the ordinary 
Japanese rebelled against the terrible loss 
of life in the Suicide Corps; that the Em- 
peror intervened dramatically at the Su- 
preme War Council on August 9 when 
he announced that he felt compelled to 
bring the war to an end; that the upris- 
ings led by hot-headed young officers 
between Aug. 14 and 28 culminated with 
the threat of 2,000 members of the Spe- 
cial Attack Corps to bomb the Missouri 
in Tokyo Bay. 

The book, carefully edited, is a valua- 
ble document for future students and, 
though stilted in style, provides interest- 
ing reading for anyone who would like 
an insight into a segment of Japanese 
war mentality. Paut O’Connor 


Magic in lands and character 





THE DRY SEASON 





By Dan Wickenden. 437p. 


$3.50. 


Morrow. 


Readers of Tobias Brandywine will enjoy 
this long and entertaining book even if 
they do feel a little surprised at finding 
themselves transported to Guatemala. 
Quite apart from telling a good story, the 
author presents the color, texture, scent 
and warmth of Guatemala. He pictures 
it as an enchanting land, a refuge from 
chaos, more credible than Bali H’ai, more 
sociable than Shangri-la. So clear are the 
impressions of the country, so definite its 
traits, that it becomes an important fac- 
tor in the development of the story. 
Paul Davey, newly arrived from Mid- 
west farm country and fugitive from be- 
wilderment, tragedy and conflict, finds 
himself accepted by a charming, seem- 
ingly carefree colony of expatriates at 
Lake Atitlan. On the strength of a casual 
meetings and several rounds of daiquiris, 
he accepts the long-term invitation of 
Ellen and Silas Cameron, the latter a suc- 
cess in his production of thrillers but af- 
flicted with the writer’s itch to do “the 
book.” Paul basks in the friendliness of 
his new circle: Mrs. Eckles, an exiled 
matriarch with a newly discovered talent 


for flower painting; Dona Margarita Bar- 
ron, possessor of a coffee finca, a vigor- 
ous vocabulary and a husband-hunting 
daughter; Rosa Haller, outwardly scat- 
terbrained and viciously possessive; and 
Debbie, Rosa’s niece, who makes a major 
contribution to Paul’s restoration by solv- 
ing problems of her own. 

The author is successful in presenting 
his numerous characters in the round. His 
portraits of the Indians are perceptive 
and loving; he appreciates their wisdom, 
their primitive mystery, and their Chris- 
tian worship with its strange overtones of 
the ancient pagan rites. He allows the 
characters to reveal themselves and their 
conflicts at something of the pace estab- 
lished in a normal meeting and associa- 
tion, thus achieving the same delicate 
suspense and gradual discovery that en- 
hance human relationships. Happily, he 
avoids the temptation to tell all in a de- 
scriptive paragraph. Paul’s background 
and deep-seated anguish are told with a 
particularly satisfactory sense of unfold- 
ing. 

Magic lands will always sing their siren 
songs; but The Dry Season seems to say 
that if you can’t go home again—you can’t 
run away, either. 


Mary Stack McCNIFF 





THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD | 
AFFAIRS, 1949 





By Richard P. Stebbins with an intro- 
duction by George F. Kennan. Harper. 


574p. $5. 


This volume is the fourth in the new post- 
war series of the Council on Foreign 
Relations’ annual surveys of American 
foreign policy. I have had the pleasure of 
reviewing its three predecessors for 
AMERICA and can report that it is in the 
best traditions of its highly effective and 
useful antecedent volumes. 


Two changes mark this new volume. 
In the first place, it bears a new author’s 
name. Richard P. Stebbins, who succeeds 
John C. Campbell, possesses a Harvard 
Ph.D in history and has been a member 
of the Institute for Advanced Study and 
also the holder of a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship. In addition, he has served with 
O.S.S. and in the State Department. In 
the second place, The United States in 
World Affairs has returned with the pub- 
lication of this volume to a schedule 
based on the calendar year. The earlier 
volumes in this series covered the years 
1945-47, 1947-48 and 1948-49. 

Like its predecessors, this volume con- 
tains a foreword from a distinguished 
public servant, George F. Kennan, who 
maintains the standard of excellence in 
this department set earlier by John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Dean Acheson and George C. 
Marshall. Mr. Kennan’s opening sen- 
tences sum up the need for such a study: 
The most widely neglected area in dip- 
lomatic history is the one which it is 
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This book exhibits Maritain’s schol- 
arship in the field of philosophy and 
his analytical power on a most pro- 
found and exacting level...... $3.00 


ART AND FAITH 


Exchange of letters between Jacques 
Maritain and Jean Cocteau 








Maritain’s exchange of letters with 
the well-known poet deals not only 
with the nature and meaning of 
poetry, but also with the sociologi- 
cal and political significance of art 
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A New Book by the 
Author of 
FRANCE ALIVE 


All Things 
Common 


by 
CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP 


@ “An account in warmly human terms of 
the new European Communities of Work, 
where the distinction between employer and 
worker has been erased and the profit motive 
has been supplanted by working and living 
for the common good. A highly dramatic and 
provocative story.”—Epwarp S. SKILLIN. 
“It is a story which tells of a real, tangible 
hope for all of us, in the form of a stirring 
revival of pure Christianity. It is not in the 
newspaper; it is not in the magazines; so far 
as I know it is a story ignored by all our jour- 
nalists; Mrs. Bishop has found it, and given it 
the attention it deserves.” —THoMas SUGRUE. 


Illustrated $3.00 
at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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LITTLE BOOK 
OF CONTEMPLATION 


Edited and Revised into Modern English 


ONE OF THE FINEST COMPILATIONS OF 
RELIGIOUS AND MYSTICAL LITERATURE 


In this new edition of the classic 
LITTLE BOOK OF CONTEMPLA- 
TION the purpose is not to reissue an 
ancient work but to revise the old 
English text (1577) into modern usage 
and present day effectiveness. 

From beginning to end, this book 
is a compilation of verbal quotations 
from many writers such as St. Cy- 
prian, St. Augustine, St. Gregory, 
St. Bernard, St. Anselm, John of 
Fécamp, William of Dijon, Hugh of 
St. Victor, and Pseudo-Alcuin. 


Price, $1.50 


BEHIND THAT WALL 


An Introduction to Some of the Classics of 
the Interior Life 


By E. Allison Peers 


AMERICA says: “E. Allison Peers 
makes a selection of outstanding 


Christian mystics, briefly sketches 
their lives for us and makes us ac- 
quainted with _the book that best 
reveals their interior life in his 
BEHIND THAT WALL.” 


Price, $2.50 


SPIRIT OF FLAME 


A Study of St. John of the Cross 
By E. Allison Peers 


THE TABLET says: “The present 
little book, so light to hold and so 
attractively written, is certainly the 
best beginner’s guide to St. John 
ever written.” 


Price, $2.25 


MOTHER OF CARMEL 


A Portrait of St. Teresa of Jesus 


By E. Allison Peers 


THOUGHT says: “... most engagingly 
instructive and simple, both from the 
literary and spiritual viewpoints... 
a most satisfying and inspiring por- 
trait of the ‘Mother of Carmel.’” 


Price, $2.75 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 E, 41st Street 
New Yerk 17, N. Y. 











perhaps most essential that we under- 
stand: namely, the immediate past—the 
mirror of our own personal mistakes 
and achievements and the direct de- 
terminant of our current problems. It 
is for this reason that the government 


official, impressed both with the need 
for such retrospection and with the 
—. of its being conducted out- 
side the government as well as within 
it, derives a feeling of comfort and 
gratification at the appearance of an- 
other volume in this series of publica- 
tions... . 

That is a sufficiently valid reason for 
the continuance of this series. To it may 
be added the fact that mature readers are 
given an interpretative but highly dispas- 
sionate and objective record of American 
world policy as it transpires from year to 
year. 

The present volume treats European 
affairs more fully than it does Far East- 
ern, but the reason is that 1949 for the 
United States was a year of great activity 
in Europe and one of readjustment in the 
Far East. De-emphasis on the Anglo- 
American partnership is explained on the 
grounds that since this relationship re- 
mained relatively sound it was unneces- 
sary to labor it in these pages. Conversely, 
the increased emphasis given to United 
Nations’ developments can be traced to 
the marked growth of that institution’s 
importance during the year. 

A first-rate bibliography is appended 
which even the casual reader will find of 
immense help in seeking to gain supple- 
mentary knowledge of the vital issues 
under examination. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 





SAINT MARIA GORETTI 





By Marie Cecilia Buehrle. Bruce. 164p. 
$2.50. 


In an age which so loudly derides Chris- 
tian standards of sex morality, the canoni- 
zation of Maria Goretti is a timely and 
wholesome reminder of a modern girl’s 
heroic defense of her virginity. Brutally 
murdered in 1902, Saint Maria has been 
acclaimed a St. Agnes of the twentieth 
century. 

The present biography deserves wide 
reading for its capable presentation of a 
difficult subject. The author bases her 
story on the theme: “To understand Maria 
it is necessary first of all to know her 
mother.” In twenty-four short sketches 
she outlines the family background and 
the proximate stages which led up to the 
tragedy. Three persons naturally are in the 
foreground—Assunta and Maria Goretti, 
and the villain of the piece, Alessandro 
Serenelli. Certain it is that mother, daugh- 
ter and villain are painted true to life. 
Assunta is the hard-working, poverty- 
stricken widow, faithful to God in direst 
distress; Maria is the capable peasant girl, 
ignorant of book-learning but a self- 
possessed and virtuous “little mother” to 
the rest of the family; Alessandro is the 
wild, passionate youth who in later life 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Of God and His Creatures (The 
Summa Contra Gentiles) of St. 
Thomas Aquinas tr. by Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. 423 p. $6.50 


Spiritual Directory for People in 
the World by St. Francis de Sales. 
$1.50 


The Seven Words Spoken by 
Christ on the Cross by St. Robert 
Bellarmine. Pa. $1.25. Cl. $2.50 
Sermons for the Seasons and Prin- 
cipal Festivals of the Year by St. 
Bernard of Clairvsux. 3 vols. 
$12.00 


Famous Shrines of Our Lady by 
H. M. Gillet. 276 p. Illus. 
Pa. $1.25. Cl. $2.50 


Waters That Go Softly or thoughts 
for the time of retreat by Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. A vademecum for 
priests, religious and the laity 
who wish to make retreats in 
private Pa. $1.25. Cl. $2.50 


Indwelling of the Holy Spirit in 
the Souls of the Just according 
to the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas by Barthelemy Froget, 
O.P. Pa. $1.25. Cl. $2.50 


Psychology of Asceticism by Jo- 
annes Lindworsky, SJ. Tr. by 
Emil A. Heiring, A simplified plan 
for striving after perfection. 
Pa.75¢. Cl. $1.50 


St. Ignatius Loyola by Francis 
Thompson, New rev. ed. A story 
of the great reformer told with 
color, imagery and poetical in- 
sight. Cl. $3.50 


Explanations of the Prayers and 
Ceremonies of Holy Mass by Dom 
Prosper Gueranger, O.S.B. Tr. by 
Laurence Shepherd, O.S.B. 

Pa. $1.25. Cl. $2.50 


Spiritual Progress by the author 
of The Path of Humility. Vol. 1: 
Lukewarmness to fervor; Vol. 2: 
Fervor to perfection. 

Pa. $2.50. Cl. $5.00 


THOMISTIC STUDIES. Volume I 

The Morality of Imperfections 

by James C. Osbourn, O.P. 247 p. 
$3.25 


THOMISTIC STUDIES. Volume II 

Moral Aspects of Nuremberg by 

John P. Kenny, O.P., Ph.D. 168 p. 
$3.00 


THOMISTIC STUDIES. Volume III. 

New publication. 

Suarez on Human Freedom by 

Thomas U. Mullaney, O.P. 200 p. 
$3.00 
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seized the reins of government. Now 
plunged into a life of imtrigue and du- 
plicity, he returns to his native Finland 
as a secret emissary of the King and is 
imprisoned in the fortress of Abo but 
eventually released. In trying to escape 
from his native country he is robbed and 
befriended by Barbara Buchsenmeister, 
a reputed witch. In the course of time he 
marries her but their marital happiness 
is short-lived as she is convicted and 
hanged for witchcraft. 


Blinded by rage against the Church 
and the Pope whom he blames for the 
death of Barbara, he becomes further 
embroiled in intrigues against the Church, 
joins a band of German evangelicals and 
then shifts his allegiance to Martin 
Luther. His adventures force him to flee 
to France, Venice, Spain and Rome 
which he sees sacked and pillaged. He 
embarks for the Holy Land which he 
never reaches. At last he gains renown 
in the service of the Sultan and becomes 
a follower of the prophet. 


Mr. Waltari has added nothing to his 
literary stature with The Adventurer. His 
leading character is incredible in the easy 
manner in which he turns his coat so fre- 
quently, always with a pious rationaliza- 
tion. Moreover, the novel is filled with 
dangerous half-truths and historical in- 
eptitudes on such matters as the selling 
of indulgences. FRANCIS GRIFFIN 





THE SOCIAL CRISIS OF OUR TIME 





By Wilhelm Répke, translated by A. and 
P. Jacobsohn. University of Chicago. 
260p. $3.50. 


The particular value of this book advo- 
cating decentralization is the intellectual 
depth and power of Professor Répke’s 
analysis. Author of important social works 
in German which have seen repeated edi- 
tions and translations in several lan- 
guages, Répke writes not only as econo- 
mist but as philosopher of history and a 
social philosopher. This English transla- 
tions is from the fifth Swiss edition of Die 
Gesellschaftskrisis der Gegenwart, first 
published in 1942. The eight years since 
that time have hardly dated the book at 
all. Though the translation itself is 
smooth enough, the style remains too 
heavily German for facile reading. 
Répke first interprets the ruinous 
characteristics and effects of secularistic 
collectivism and individualism during the 
past few centuries, and his extensive fa- 
miliarity with past and present writings 
on theory and practice enables him to 
construct and document a quite clever 
philosophy of history. Then, having elim- 
inated the collectivistic and individualis- 
tic extremes (he had to avoid the Nazi 
censors), he proposed his “third way,” a 
general effort to decentralize, as the sole 


sound approach to remedying socio-eco- 
nomic ills. Répke presents his thesis not 
as any utopian sesame, but as the practi- 
cal approach of free men. Decentraliza- 
tion is to be supported by increased 
economic freedom and social care that 
the rules of freedom be observed—espe- 
cially concerning such practices as eco- 
nomic concentration, monopoly, _ tariff 
barriers, etc. 

Champions of corporativism and the 
Industry Council Plan will find a strong 
opponent in Professor Répke, for he con- 
siders the exercise of group _ interests 
merely a stronger form of anarchy than 
pressure by individuals (p. 94). Herein, 
however, he does violence to his own 
principles, for in exemplifying his thesis 
(p. 188) he uses quite obviously ICP pro- 
cedures. 

As a general rule his well-reasoned prin- 
ciples stand unshaken, but his fear of 
corporative organization leads him in 
practice to a position somewhere between 
Belloc’s and Chesterton’s distributism and 
the Hayek and Jewkes form of individu- 
alism. 

Professor Répke’s work demands con- 
sideration—and will repay careful study. 
His references and analyses are excel- 
lent. His practical program supplements 
Thomas Hewes’ Decentralize for Liberty, 
published a few years ago. 

JosepH B. SCHUYLER 








Monsignor FULTON J. SHEEN’S 


new message of hope, inspiration and guidance 
to men and women everywhere 


T UP YOUR HEART 


By the author of PEACE OF SOUL 


cis on thirty years of philosophic thought, Monsignor Sheen’s 
new book is an inexhaustible mine of helpful suggestions. It shows you 
how to better direct your life and thoughts and loves to achieve the 
highest degree of purpose, happiness and fulfillment. 

“An invaluable spiritual road map. .. . As simple and fundamental 
as life itself. It should be read and re-read by everyone, especially those 
who have a feeling of insecurity in their lives.” —Catholic Review. 


“An exposition of Christian doctrine expressed in contemporary terms 
and enlivened by shrewd use of analogy and modern instance.”. 


At all bookstores e 


—N. Y. Times Book Review. 


$3.00 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc., New York 18 
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THE WORD 











And the man began his journey home, 
putting his trust in the words Jesus had 
spoken to him (John 4:50; XXth Sunday 
after Pentecost ). 


There’s a street I know in a big railway 
town. It runs along above and beside the 
train yards, and you can lean over a para- 
pet there and watch the throbbing heart 
of a whole transportation system. You 
can see long lines of loaded cars, tons 
upon tons of soot-covered steel, hurtling 
toward one another at alarming speed, 
only to swerve off into last-minute safety 
on some new ribbon of interlacing track. 
There are dozens of panting locomotives 
charging at lines of freight cars like tilt- 
ing knights with plumes leaning in the 
wind. All is a seeming confusion of back- 
ing and filling, of lights and bells and 
whistles. 

Yet in the very centre of this maze of 
interweaving track stands a solitary tower, 
the cautious brain that directs the activity 
below. All the hurried traffic of the whole 
yard follows the signals and switch ma- 
nipulations of the tower operator. Each 
locomotive engineer in his steaming cab 
works calmly and efficiently. He feels no 
panic when a stick of freight cars is 
shunted off the main line just forty sec- 
onds before the Continental Express 
comes thundering over the very same 
spot. It is all planned and foreseen that 
way by the man in the tower. All day 
and every day he does such things. He 
doesn’t make mistakes. He is an expert. 
His engineers have faith in him. 

The nobleman in this Sunday’s gospel 
evidently looked upon God that way. He 
had asked Our Lord to come and heal his 
dying son and had been told to go back 
home, that his son would live. So he 
turned around and just went back home. 
He must have looked up to the Son of 
God with complete trust. Perhaps he saw 
something like a divine tower guiding the 
world’s spiritual and material traffic. I 
think he must have known that all would 
be well, because St. John says: “The man 
began his journey home trusting in the 
words Jesus had spoken to him.” For all 
his deep trouble he became immediately 
confident and secure with Christ’s words 
of reassurance. 

Now God really does watch over us 
from His tower of Providerice. He directs 
us all as if we were small engineers pull- 
ing our trains of troubles behind us. He 
can see the whole train yard of the world 
at one glance. And He cannot make a 
mistake. If we follow His signals we shall 
never have a smash-up. This divine Tower 


Operator not only directs us safely in all 
our movements. He does so with a love 
and care so tender and meticulous that 
our petty anxiety becomes laughable. 
Think of the limitless love of God—and 
of His infinite power! How could anyone 
doubt or be afraid? 

Is this to mean that here and now I 
must be calm about my financial trou- 
bles? Am I supposed to stop worrying 
about my small daughter recovering from 
polio? Does God expect me to remain un- 
ruffed when my friends are deserting 
me? The certain and emphatic answer to 
all those questions is Yes! All you need 
do is follow the tower’s directions and 
you will be safe and happy and even 


holy. There could be no reasonable place 
for real worry. 

The tower directions we must follow 
are clear-cut and insistent. We cannot 
miss them: the commandments of God 
and the precepts of His Church. They 
cannot be too hard to follow, because we 
have the strength of grace to power our 
lives. 

As for reassurance, like the reassurance 
the nobleman had, we have Christ’s word 
that all we need do is ask and we shall 
receive. Let’s all turn around then and 
go back home; but with trust and sure, 
calm confidence that God is in His tower 
and all must be well. 

DaNnIEL Focarty, S.J. 
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FILMS 











THE CYCLE OF SEMI-DOCUMEN- 
tary crime films, set in motion by The 
House on 92nd Street and given fresh 
impetus by The Naked City, shows no 
signs of abating quantitatively. However, 
progressively more conventional treat- 
ment has robbed the formula of much of 
its inherent fascination, and efforts to 
compensate for this loss are directed with 


distressing unanimity toward the use of 
bizarre subject matter as an easy substi- 
tute for originality. The resulting films 
are more notable for synthetic excitement 
than for the credibility and realism which 
were the chief recommendations of their 
predecessors. 

UNION STATION is concerned with a 
kidnapping, the crucial phases of which 
take place in a metropolitan railway ter- 
minal. This permits the movie to intro- 
duce a new type of sleuth, the railroad 
detective, and to use the cinematically 
unexplored underground labyrinths of a 
railroad station for the climactic chase. 
Parts of the picture are quite interesting, 
and William Holden, as the railway 
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“dick,” and Barry Fitzgerald, as a local 
police lieutenant, actually suggest detec- 
tives going about their business rather 
than actors reciting lines. But aside from 
its locale its only new and startling fea. 
ture is that the kidnap victim (Allene 
Roberts) is blind. The graphically por- 
trayed terror of her plight strikes an in- 
congruous and upsetting note in an other. 
wise commonplace if competent crime 
melodrama for adults. Nancy Olson and 
Lyle Bettger are also featured (Para- 
mount) 

THE SLEEPING CITY stars the city of 
New York in general and the environs of 
Bellevue Hospital in particular. The story 
imagines that a detective (Richard 
Conte) poses as an interne in an effort 
to find the cause of a series of suspicious 
incidents culminating in the murder of 
another interne. Photographically and at- 
mospherically the picture is excellent. Its 
total effect is considerably less than that, 
because the plot uncovered by our young 
hero—an immensely complicated scheme 
for trafficking in narcotics—is a patently 
contrived affair—whose margin for error 
is so large that no self-respecting criminal 
outside of a movie would touch it with a 
ten-foot pole, Adult. (Universal-Interna- 
tional) 

BETWEEN MIDNIGHT AND DAWN 
purports to be a tribute to the intrepid 
men in blue whose post in the defense of 
law and order is behind the wheel of a 
prowl car. Unfortunately for the sake of 
that laudable intention the story is con- 
siderably sillier than it is heroic. Its two 
policemen leads (Edmund O’Brien and 
Mark Stevens) spend a good deal of their 
time in excessively juvenile pursuit of a 
young lady (Gale Storm) who professes 
to be uninterested in cops as potential 
husbands. The criminal aspects of the 
picture have to do with the pursuit of a 
bargain-basement version of the psycho- 
pathic crook (Donald Buka). The film 
achieves a few violent and adult moments 
only at the expense of any degree of 
plausibility. (Columbia) 

THE BREAKING POINT is not a semi- 
documentary but rather another recurring 
favorite in the crime-picture sweepstakes 
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_the saga of the early Hemingway-type 
hero. According to custom this particular 
generic type is belligerent, self-reliant, in- 
finitely attractive to women, especially 
those of easy virtue, oppressed by thickly- 
laid-on social pressures and much more 
amenable to making a dishonest dollar 
than to compromising his peculiar stand- 
ards of rugged individualism. In the pres- 
ent case he is the debt-ridden skipper of 
a motor launch whose efforts to achieve 
financial solvency include an unsuccessful 
attempt at smuggling aliens and a spec- 
tacular but equally unjustifiable one-man 
roundup of a gang of bank robbers whose 
getaway he pretended to abet. The pic- 
ture boasts good performances by John 
Garfield and Phyllis Thaxter and by Pa- 
tricia Neal in an impossibly written part, 
but its moral values are topsy-turvy. 
(Warner) Morra WALSH 





THEATRE 











SOUTHERN EXPOSURE. The decline 
of the plantation aristocracy of the old 
South has provided background material 
for any number of recent plays, including 
The Little Foxes and A Streetcar Named 
Desire, and only last season the theme 
was given full-length treatment in Joshua 
Logan’s The Wisteria Trees. Owen 
Crump’s comedy, now at the Biltmore, 
can be briefly described as The Wisteria 
Trees played for laughs. 

In Natchez, Mississippi, according to a 
program note, there is an annual event 
known as the Pilgrimage, during which 
visitors from other sections of the coun- 
try are conducted on tours through the 
old mansions. The tourists pay a fee, of 
course, which the cicerones split with the 
proprietors of the old homes, many of 
which are in hock to the local bank. Miss 
Penelope Mayweather, a spinster and last 
of her direct line, is the owner of one of 
the show places. During a Pilgrimage her 
upstairs sitting-room becomes the scene 
of some amusing complications, with her- 
self, her cousin, a young lady consider- 
ably her junior, and a Northern novelist 
as the principal participants. 

The point of Southern Exposure is a 
gentle, a very gentle, lampooning of 
Southerners who make heroic efforts to 
maintain the facade of gracious living 
they can no longer afford. Although the 
prevailing mood of the story is humorous, 
there is one serious scene in which the 
novelist gives a young girl a good com- 
monsense lecture on sex. Toward the end, 
the scenes begin to unravel in farce, but 
that may be due to the too energetic 
direction by Margo Jones. 

In the earlier scenes, when the action 
moves forward at a relatively slow pace, 


the comedy is most diverting, while al- 
lowing the performers time to develop 
their roles. Before the tumult toward the 
end of the play, Betty Greene Little has 
become a rather lovable, kittenish old 
maid, Cameron Mitchell a sincere young 
man with decent instincts, and Pat Crow- 
ley a pert young woman who only needs, 
and gets, a verbal spanking to set her 
straight. These are skillfully sustained 
performances for which author and pro- 
ducers, as well as the audience, should be 
grateful. 

Frederick Fox designed the set and ar- 
ranged the lights, while Kenn Barr se- 
lected the pre-Civil War costumes. The 
producers are Miss Jones, Tad Adoue and 
Manning Gurian. While Southern Expo- 
sure is hardly an important contribution 
to the theatre, it is lively and amusing, 
with the added virtue of being unpreten- 
tious. The acting is generally capable and 
the three top roles are performed with 
bravura eloquence. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





PARADE 











IF THE ANCIENT WORLD HAD 
known how to make recordings... . 
(Scene: Professors Frank Hunter and 
George Menton, classical scholars, are 
chatting in Hunter’s study)... . 

Hunter (fingering a record): George, this 
registers an unidentified conversation in 
Rome, around 165 A.D. 

Menton: That would be the time of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. Put it on. (Hunter starts 
phonograph.-. . . Voices speaking Latin 
resound through the studio.) .. . 

Ist Voice: You inquire, Statius, whether 
one ought ever to do wrong in the interest 
of a friend. I can only reply that men of 
surpassing wisdom either doubt in this 
matter or fail to give precise answers. 
Consider Chilo the Lacedaemonian. On 
his deathbed he addressed friends thus: 
“Once I was judge with two others, and 
a friend’s life was involved. Secretly I 
voted for conviction, but I persuaded my 
fellow judges to vote for acquittal, think- 
ing to do my duty both as judge and 
friend. The action now torments me. I 
am not clear whether I did right or 
wrong.” 

2nd Voice: He is not very helpful. 

Ist Voice: Nor is Cicero. Cicero main- 
tained that when a friend’s life or good 
name is involved we must turn aside from 
the straight path to further even his dis- 
honorable desire, provided, however, 
utter disgrace does not attach to us. 
2nd Voice: How dishonorable can the 
friend’s desire be? 

Ist Voice: On this, Cicero is silent. Cicero 


holds, however, that there are limits to 
the indulgence which can be allowed to 
friendship. 

2nd Voice: What limits? 

Ist Voice: He does not say. 

2nd Voice: If I know not what limits, I 
know nothing. What value, then, has the 
knowledge that there are limits? 

Ist Voice: Little or no value. 


Hunter (as he removes the record): 
Imagine Cicero teaching that one can 
commit evil for a friend. 

Menton: How confused even the enlight- 
ened pagans were about the most impor- 
tant questions in life. 

Hunter: Very true. We see Plato favoring 
the murder of deformed children, Aris- 
totle looking on slaves as mere beasts 
who could be killed by masters without 
injustice, and so on. 

Menton: History certainly teaches one 
thing very impressively, Frank, namely, 
that men not enlightened by the revela- 
tion brought by Christ nor strengthened 
by His grace always stumble about in a 
sort of spiritual blackout. 

Hunter: That phenomenon can be seen 
today among our many contemporaries 
who have reverted to the old pagan er- 
rors. 

Menton: What a paradox! The old pa- 
gans, who did not have revelation, hun- 
gered for its certainty; the new, modern 
pagans, who could have revelation, throw 
it away. Joun A. TOooMEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








The anti-Communist law 

Epitror: While admiring Father Keenan’s 
fair and impartial analysis of the McCar- 
ran bill in your issue of October 7th 
(pp. 9-11), it seems to me that he was 
over-generous in appraising the motives 
and record of the Administration in this 
particular connection. As Father Keenan 
pointed out, the Mundt-Nixon bill was 
incorporated in toto in the McCarran 
bill. The Mundt-Nixon bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives over 
two years ago but blocked in the Senate 
by the opposition of the Administration. 
Despite the widespread and sometimes 
hysterical criticism of that bill, it was 
calmly analyzed and approved by 
America. President Truman did not 
bring up any new arguments against it, 
and surely if these registration provisions 
for Communists and Communist-front 
groups were needed in 1948 they are no 
less necessary now. Yet Father Keenan 
did not repeat his previous endorsement. 

If the McCarran bill includes many un- 
wise features which have been added to 
the original Mundt-Nixon bill, as I be- 
lieve it does, the fault for this must be 
shared not only by Senator McCarran but 
by the Administration. The Administra- 
tion introduced no anti-subversive legis- 
lation of its own as a substitute for the 
Mundt-Nixon bill until the eleventh hour, 
when the hastily written Kilgore bill was 
introduced in the Senate in an obvious 
attempt to head off adoption of the 
Mundt-Nixon provisions, which had _ al- 
ready been adopted by the House. In 
view of the fact that the Administration 
Senators had always concentrated their 
attack on the alleged unconstitutionality 
of the Mundt-Nixon bill, and in view of 
the fact that the Kilgore bill was of still 
more doubtful constitutionality, the sin- 
cerity of the Administration Senators in 
this connection is open to question. 

Still more questionable was the last 
minute combination of the two bills, 
whereby each side accepted provisions 
which up to the day before they had de- 
nounced as dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional. This was an example of political 
cynicism on the eve of an election which 
is rare even in the history of our Con- 
gress. 

In view of Amenica’s constructive 
leadership on this issue in the past, I hope 
that you will now make definite recom- 
mendations as to what should be done 
about the present bill when Congress re- 
convenes. In line with Amenica’s past 
position both on the Mundt-Nixon bill 
and on liberal immigration laws, the ob- 
vious course would seem to be re-pas- 
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sage of the Mundt-Nixon-Ferguson regis- 
tration provisions in the McCarran bill, 
while repealing all or most of Sections 22 
through 30 which modify existing laws on 
immigration and naturalization. 

As for the internment provisions in 
Sections 100 through 117 of the McCar- 
ran bill, it seems obvious that the section 
about the writ of habeas corpus, which 
Mr. Truman criticized, should be omitted. 
However, since without this clause the 
section is of much more doubtful con- 
stitutionality than the section providing 
for registration and restriction of Com- 
munist groups, the best course would be 
to pass these internment sections (with- 
out the habeas corpus clause) as a sepa- 
rate bill, so that an adverse court decision 
would not endanger the whole legislation. 
This separation would be logical since the 
internment provisions would only be in- 
voked in a state of emergency, which does 
not exist now, whereas registration pro- 
visions are to be applied immediately. 

If nothing is done the McCarran bill 
will probably break down and/or be de- 
clared unconstitutional, thus discrediting 
the whole cause of anti-subversive legis- 
lation—which would probably not dis- 
please some of those who voted for it. 

CHRISTOPHER EMMET 

New York, N. Y. 

(A Comment on this topic appears on 
p.29—Ep. ) 


America’s new face 

Eprror: This reader likes your new type- 

face very much, but he would like 

AMERICA even if it were run off on a 

mimeograph. ANDREW W. CasE 
State College, Pa. 


The spiritual front 

Epitor: I have read with genuine ap- 
preciation the article, “Let’s build the 
spiritual front,” by Rev. John LaFarge, 
S.J. (Am. 8/19, pp. 508, 509). The piece 
has teeth in it. Most Christians want to 
“bear witness” but don’t know how. Fr. 
LaFarge is both definite and inspiring. 

Athens, Ohio M. Wuitcoms HEss 


Correction 

Eprror: I would like to correct a typo- 
graphical error that crept into my article, 
“The new anti-Communist law” (Am. 
9/7, p. 11). Immediately after the ex- 
cerpt from Newsweek this sentence oc- 
curs: “The vote referred to is that of 
September 20, when the McCarran bill 
first passed the Senate and was sent to 
the House.” The correct date is Septem- 
ber 12. CHARLES KEENAN 

New York, N. Y. 
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